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The  Age 

Of  Distribution 

Four  articles  in  this  issue  concern 
food — mainly  the  progress  the  world 
is  making  in  food  distribution. 

One  article  concerns  U.S.  "conveni- 
ence foods"  overseas,  another  France's 
first  supermarket,  another  West  Ger- 
many's frozen  food  industry,  and  still 
another  the  relatively  small  portion  of 
consumer  income  that  goes  into  buying 
food  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
world's  great  progress  in  food  produc- 
tion. Perhaps,  under  analysis,  we  will 
find  that  even  greater  strides  are  now 
being  made  in  food  distribution.  We 
have  noted  with  appreciation  this  com- 
ment by  John  A.  Logan,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains: 

"Recent  recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  efficient  distribution  systems 
in  other  countries  form  a  basis  for  my 
prediction  that  the  Twentieth  Century 
would  one  day  be  known  as  the  Age 
of  Distribution. 

"In  the  past  ten  years  .  .  .  some 
20,000  self-service  stores  have  been 
opened  in  over  50  countries  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark  are  leaders. 

"Kings,  queens,  prime  ministers,  po- 
tentates, as  well  as  visitors  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  strata  of  society,  are  eager 
to  see  an  American  supermarket. 

"This  is  one  American  idea  that  the 
people  of  all  nations  like  and  appear 
to  be  willing  to  adopt  without  envy  or 
jealousy." 


Cover  Photograph 

Malayan  cannery  workers  cut  and 
slice  pineapples  by  hand.  The  Fed- 
eration is  reorganizing  its  pineapple 
industry  to  meet  competition  on  world 
markets.    (See  page  12.) 
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GATT  Meeting  Reviews 


Trade  Liberalization 


By  Earl  Fox 

Countries    easing    trade    controls    include    Western  Trade  Policy  Division 

Germany  and  United  Kingdom — both  big  U.  S.  markets  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


This  spring,  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  had  their  first  opportunity 
as  a  group  1  to  consider  and  appraise  Europe's  first  steps 
toward  currency  convertibility.  In  December,  10  West 
European  countries  removed  controls  on  the  use  of  their  cur- 
rencies by  nonresidents,  and  subsequently  the  number  was 
increased  to  13.  This  led  a  number  of  countries  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  to  ease  their  restrictive  import  systems;  and 
this  year's  GATT  session  brought  still  further  progress  in 
that  direction. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  session,  the  United  States 
commented  on  what  these  recent  developments  mean  to 
international  trade.  External  convertibility  of  currencies, 
it  argued,  "has  refuted  whatever  financial  logic  may  have 
been  found  in  trade  discrimination."  This  applies  to  most 
GATT  countries,  for  convertible  currencies  are  now  paying 
for  the  bulk  of  world  exports.  Soon  after  the  convertibility 
move,  quick  action  to  remove  various  forms  of  trade  dis- 
crimination did,  in  fact,  take  place  in  a  number  of  countries. 

West  German  Liberalization 

An  important  accomplishment  of  the  GATT  session  was 
the  reaching  of  an  acceptable  decision  on  the  increased 
liberalization  and  further  reduction  of  West  German  trade 
barriers.  This  problem  had  been  under  discussion  since 
June  1957. 

This  new  German  liberalization  will  take  place  in  several 
stages.  A  certain  number  of  products  will  be  liberalized  on 
July  1,  1959,  followed  by  others  at  the  beginning  of  I960 
and  during  its  course,  by  the  middle  of  1961,  and  by  the 
middle  of  1962.  In  addition,  some  products  not  formally 
freed  from  import  controls  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Ger- 
many under  unrestricted  global  quotas. 

Among  the  products  Germany  will  liberalize  this  July, 
the  following  are  of  interest  to  U.S.  agriculture:  Turkeys, 
certain  grain  products,  edible  oils,  and  various  fruits  and 
juices.  Natural  honey,  seeds,  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  dead  poultry  are  to  follow  later.  Beginning  in  July 
also,  certain  other  grain  products  including  rice  will  be 
admitted  under  global  quotas. 

This  decision  remains  in  effect  for  3  years.  West  Ger- 
many agreed  to  consult  with  the  Contracting  Parties  each 
year  on  the  application  of  the  decision  and  to  report  on  the 

1  At  their  Fourteenth  Session,  held  in  Geneva  May  11  to  May  3  0. 

2  Although  the  General  Agreement  affords  an  effective  mechanism 
for  considering  trade  problems,  U.S.  efforts  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
and  discrimination  against  dollar  imports  are  not  confined  to  GATT 
activities.  Additional  means  are  constantly  used,  both  private  and  official. 


progress  achieved  in  relaxing  or  eliminating  restrictions 
still  maintained.  The  first  consultation  will  take  place  at 
the  Fifteenth  Session  of  GATT. 

Other  Countries  Consult 

Consultations  also  are  required  of  all  GATT  countries 
that  apply  restrictions  and  controls  on  import  quantities  to 
protect  monetary  reserves.  In  general,  GATT  prohibits 
such  restrictions;  but  there  are  provisions  under  which 
countries  may  ask  for  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  consulta- 
tions give  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  on  the  dis- 
criminatory aspects  of  a  country's  import  restrictions  as 
well  as  on  related  economic  and  trade  matters. 

During  1959,  15  countries  will  be  consulting  on  import 
restrictions  maintained  to  protect  monetary  reserves.  At  the 
Fourteenth  Session  four  countries  consulted — the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  United  States  actively  participated  in  these 
talks  and  urged  the  countries  to  reduce  the  discriminatory 
elements  in  their  import  restrictions  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  recent  moves  toward  currency  convertibility  added 
strength  to  the  U.S.  request.- 

During  the  consultations,  the  United  Kingdom  indicated 
that  it  would  liberalize  as  fast  as  balance  of  payments  con- 
ditions permit;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  session  it  was 
able  to  announce  a  new  trade  liberalization  list  that  in- 
cluded a  wide  range  of  consumer  goods  and  foodstuffs.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  agricultural  items  on  the  list: 

•  Dollar  commodities  freed  from  import  control:  Cheese, 
eggs  in  shell,  egg  products,  honey,  frozen  beef  tongue, 
canned  fish,  canned  soups,  vegetables  (fresh,  frozen,  and 
canned),  chutney  and  other  pickles  and  sauces,  fresh  fruit 
( other  than  apples,  pears,  citrus,  and  bananas ) ,  nuts,  cereal 
breakfast  foods,  flour  confectionery  such  as  biscuits  and 
cakes,  chocolate  and  sugar  confectionery,  coffee,  and  live 
cattle  and  horses. 

•  Freed  from  control  when  imported  from  dollar  area 
and  Western  Europe:  Cream. 

•  Global  quotas  in  which  dollar  goods  will  share: 
Canned  and  bottled  apples  and  fresh  pears. 

•  Increased  annual  quotas  for  dollar  goods,  as  follows: 

New  quota  Old  quota 

Mil.  pounds  Mil.  pounds 

Canned  fruit  other  than  citrus,  apples,          sterling  sterling 

and  pineapples                                                  3.2  2.2 

Dried  fruit                                                       3.2  2.75 

Fresh  citrus                                                     1.15  1.05 

Canned  pineapples                                              .13  5  .125 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Promoting  COTTON 
Around  the  World 


By  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
Cotton  Council  International 


Above,  Felice  Gusberti-Cazzani, 
president  of  the  Italian  Cot- 
ton Committee,  presents  a  "golden 
boll"  to  Fossati  Cotton  Mill,  one 
of  five  firms  honored  for  their 
cotton  promotion  work.    Left,  British 
Cotton  Board  exhibit  in  Manchester 
entitled  "Cotton  for  Men — 1959." 


Cotton  Board,  Manchester 


Cotton  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time — at  least  5,000  years — but  it  may 
well  be  only  on  the  threshold  of  its 
brightest  days  as  the  world's  leading 
fiber.  Ever  since  the  1920s,  except  for 
years  of  war  and  economic  recession, 
cotton  consumption  has  been  mount- 
ing. And  since  each  passing  year  adds 
more  than  47  million  persons  to  the 
world's  population  and  witnesses  great- 
er economic  development  in  those  areas 
where  cotton  is  already  preferred,  the 
indications  are  that  cotton  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  future  than  it 
is  today. 

Cotton's  strong  upward  trend  has 
been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  recent 
world  textile  recession.  Yet  in  the  10- 
year  period  1948/49-1957/58,  world 
cotton  consumption  increased  by  al- 
most 50  percent,  and  in  the  countries 
outside  the  United  States,  by  more  than 
60  percent.  World  per  capita  consump- 
tion has  risen  also — from  5-95  pounds 


in  1948  to  7.5  pounds  in  1957 — and 
the  potential  for  greater  consumption 
exists.  In  the  United  States,  where  cot- 
ton supplies  more  of  the  textile  needs 
than  all  other  fibers  put  together,  con- 
sumption per  person  is  more  than  3 

times  the  world  figure. 

WORLD  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
Y  Foreign  U.S.  Total 

.       !      .        Mil.  Mil.  Mil. 

beg.  Aug.  1       Ma  Mn  baks 

1946                        18.2  10.0  28.2 

1947                      20.4  9.4  29.8 

1948                        21.3  7.8  29.1 

1949                      22.1  8.9  31.0 

1950                       24.6  10.5  35.1 

1951                        26.0  9.2  35.2 

1952                      27.5  9.5  37.0 

1953                        30.3  8.6  38.9 

1954                        31.1  8.8  39.9 

1955                        32.0  9.2  41.2 

1956                      34.2  8.6  42.8 

1957                        34.9  8.0  42.9 

In  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  Western  European  countries  total 
cotton  consumption  has  not  increased 
very  much  above  prewar  levels.  Some 
economists  believe  that  once  standards 


of  living  reach  the  levels  existing  in 
these  countries,  fiber  consumption  is 
less  likely  to  rise  as  consumer  spend- 
ing increases.  However,  the  evidence 
in  the  United  States  indicates  that  the 
main  reason  why  total  cotton  con- 
sumption has  not  gone  up  in  recent 
years  is  the  displacement  of  cotton 
fibers  and  textiles  by  manmade  fibers 
and  nontextiles  in  industrial  uses. 

Also,  in  the  important  cotton-con- 
suming countries  of  Europe  and  in 
Japan,  where  the  Cotton  Council  In- 
ternational's foreign  cotton  industry 
cooperators  have  made  studies,  it  has 
been  shown  that  highly  developed 
countries  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
industrial  uses  in  which  cotton  is  vul- 
nerable to  competition  with  other  ma- 
terials. It  is  this  condition  rather  than 
the  elasticity  of  demand  for  clothing 
which  best  explains  the  lagging  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  and 
parts  of  Western  Europe.  This  situa- 
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America's  1958  Maid  of  Cotton,  Jean  Carter  of  Atlanta,  attracts  crowds  when  she 
arrives  in  Rotterdam  on  her  around-the-world  tour  to  publicize  cotton  fashions. 


tion  can  be  altered  by  more  research 
and  competitive  prices. 

Greater  Apparel  Use 

Growth  in  apparel  uses  has  actually 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  consum- 
er spending  in  the  United  States,  with 
cotton  doing  better  than  all  other  fi- 
bers as  a  group.  In  the  years  1947 
through  1957,  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  apparel  increased  46  per- 
cent, while  total  consumer  expendi- 
tures rose  only  37  percent.  This  in- 
creased use  of  cotton  in  apparel  as 
well  as  in  household  articles  was 
strong  enough  to  offset  severe  losses 
in  the  price-conscious  industrial  field, 
and  even  to  add  almost  a  half  million 
bales  to  total  consumption. 

Some  credit  for  this  rise  should  go 
to  the  National  Cotton  Council  for  its 
promotional  work  in  the  apparel  and 
household  fields.  In  the  last  few  years, 
Cotton  Council  International  (CCI) 
has  transferred  the  key  components  of 
U.S.  promotion,  public  relations,  and 
market  research  into  13  countries,  in- 
cluding Austria,  Belgium,  England, 
Finland,  France,  West  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, Italy,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland — in 
fact,  most  of  the  Free  World's  leading 
textile  countries. 

Within  the  13  countries,  local 
cotton  textile  organizations  operate 
market  development  programs  with 
the  help  and  guidance  of  CCI  and 


USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Each  overseas  group  pays  half  or  more 
of  the  cost  of  its  own  program.  The 
remainder  is  provided  from  local  cur- 
rency funds  accruing  from  Public  Law 
480  sales  of  U.S.  foods  and  fibers.  The 
U.S.  cotton  industry,  through  CCI, 
contributes  about  §150,000  a  year. 

Overseas  Promotion  Work 

These  market  development  pro- 
grams are  helping  to  make  cotton  the 
world's  leading  fashion  fiber.  News 
and  picture  services  go  out  every 
month  of  the  year  to  all  important 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  sta- 
tions; and  retail  clerks  in  the  larger 


cities  are  being  taught  to  be  better 
salesmen  for  cotton.  In  10  of  the 
countries,  market  research  men  are 
pulling  together  the  best  picture  of 
cotton's  foreign  markets  that  has  been 
seen;  and  in  9  of  the  countries  nation- 
al cotton  weeks  have  been  staged. 

All  together,  there  are  218  separate 
sales  promotion,  public  relations,  and 
market  research  projects  in  the  14  co- 
operating countries — more  than  dou- 
ble what  there  were  this  time  last 
year.  Moreover,  most  of  this  activity 
for  cotton  didn't  even  exist  3  or  4 
years  ago.  The  incentive  was  supplied 
by  the  funds  and  technical  assistance 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Farmers  of  Northeast  Spain  Get  Water 

-from  what  will  be  Europe's  biggest  irrigation  project 


When  the  floodgates  of  the  Yesa 
Dam  in  northeast  Spain  opened  this 
spring  for  the  first  time,  500  tractors 
and  other  vehicles  lined  up  to  pay  a 
noisy  salute.  As  the  water  of  the  Ara- 
gon River  poured  into  the  newly 
opened  Bardenas  Canal,  villagers 
cheered  its  arrival  along  all  45  miles. 

For  the  villagers,  this  water  means 
an  end  to  the  hazards  of  dryland  farm- 
ing, and  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. Yet  the  occasion  had  more  than 
local  significance.  The  dam  and  the 
canal  are  part  of  the  vast  Alto  Aragon 
project,  which  will  eventually  add 
675,000  acres  to  Spain's  irrigated  area. 

American  agriculture  is  a  partner 
in  this  project.  U.S.  aid  is  paying  a 
large  part  of  the  $300,000,000  cost— 
and  one  form  of  that  aid  is  grants  and 
loans  of  pesetas  earned  by  sales  of 
U.S.  farm  commodities  in  Spain  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  other  form  is 
dollar  grants  from  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration. 

The  areas  to  benefit  are  the  huge 
Bardenas  and  Monegros  deserts  in  Na- 
varre and  in  old  Aragon  (Zaragoza 
Province).  The  lands  are  among  the 
most  desolate  in  Spain.  Some  parts 
have  less  than  12  inches  of  rain  annual- 
ly; often  even  drinking  water  is  short. 


Three  rivers  are  involved;  the  Ara- 
gon, the  Cinca,  and  the  Gallego,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Ebro.  Three  great 
canals  are  being  built:  the  Monegros, 
the  Cinca,  and  the  Bardenas.  The 
Bardenas  alone  will  irrigate  275,000 
acres;  the  part  of  it  just  opened,  50,- 
000.  As  yet,  only  10,000  acres  are 
leveled  and  ready  for  water. 

What  water  can  mean  to  a  dryland 
area  like  this  is  clear  from  the  sec- 
tions already  irrigated.  Revenue  can 
increase  as  much  as  six  times  over. 
Livestock  (not  including  work  ani- 
mals) averages  about  12  head  of 
cattle  and  4  of  sheep  per  100  acres, 
as  against  the  1  or  2  sheep  or  goats 
per  100  acres  of  dryland.  The  pro- 
duction of  intensive  crops  like  sugar 
beets  encourages  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  related  industries. 
These  in  turn  raise  nonfarm  employ- 
ment and  thus  improve  the  area's 
whole  standard  of  living. 

Agriculture  in  these  lands  is  to 
stress  mainly  feed  and  fruit.  In  time, 
these  crops  should  provide  bases  for 
marketing  meat  and  milk  in  central 
Spain  and  for  supplementing  the  fruit 
exports  of  the  fertile  coasts.  This 
would  be  a  real  contribution  to 
Spain's  limited  economic  resources. 


i 


Photos    from   Spanish   Ministry   of   Public  Works 

Water  alone  cannot  transform  the  arid 
plains  of  Aragon.  The  land  must  all  be 
leveled  and  well  graded  like  that  above. 
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Did  Red  China  Make  the  Farm  Output 
Gains  That  It  Claimed  for  1958? 


Communist  China's  Second  Five 
Year  Plan  appears  to  have  gotten  off 
to  a  relatively  strong  beginning,  with 
substantial  increases  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  taking  place 
during  the  first  year — 1958.  If  these 
officially  reported  gains  in  production 
are  even  partly  true,  the  situation 
would  contrast  with  that  of  1957 — 
the  last  year  of  the  First  Plan — which 
was  characterized  by  retrenchment 
and  official  anxiety  over  lagging  agri- 
cultural production. 

The  first  production  estimate  re- 
ported in  mid-1958  related  primarily 
to  winter  wheat,  and  stated  that  wheat 
production  had  increased  by  a  whop- 
ping 69  percent  over  1957  despite  a 
slight  decline  in  sown  acreage.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  for  other  crops  fol- 
lowed in  the  second  half  of  1958, 
each  one  announcing  fabulous  pro- 
duction gains.  Estimates  for  total 
grain  production,  which  supplies  over 
80  percent  of  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply, reached  350  million  metric  tons 
and  were  later  revised  to  375  million 
tons.  Estimates  for  other  crops  showed 
the  same  pattern.  All  claimed  pro- 
duction gains  which  far  exceeded  any 
reasonable  expectations  in  the  light 
of  measures  used  to  bring  about  pro- 
duction increases  and  on  the  basis  of 
other  countries'  experience. 

In  the  past  Communist  China  has 
frequently  lowered  its  early  estimates 
before  or  even  after  the  next  harvest; 
and  because  these  1958  claims  were 
so  extraordinarily  high,  revised  official 
figures  were  awaited  with  greater- 
than-usual  interest.  On  April  14,  the 
eve  of  the  Second  National  Congress, 
they  were  issued  as  a  communique 
from  the  State  Statistical  Bureau.  This 
communique,  with  its  revised  figures, 
and  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Con- 
gress by  top-level  government  officials 


HUGHES  H.  SPURLOCK 
Far  East  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

provide  a  summary  of  claimed  ac- 
complishments during  1958. 

Big  Gains  Reported 

Some  of  the  major  crop  figures 
were  not  revised  downward.  Spokes- 
men for  the  government  confirmed 
earlier  claims  that  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  grain  crops  increased  dur- 
ing 1958  from  an  estimated  185  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  1957  to  375  mil- 
lion tons  in  1958.  Of  the  two  most 
important  grain  crops,  wheat  reported- 
ly increased  from  23-5  million  tons 
in  1957  to  nearly  40  million  tons  in 
1958.  Rice  production  rose  from  86.7 
million  tons  to  150  million.  Tubers, 
mostly  potatoes  (expressed  in  terms 
of  grain  by  converting  to  grain  equi- 
valent at  a  ratio  of  4  to  1 ) ,  plus  the 
several  miscellaneous  grains,  brought 
total  grains  to  the  amount  claimed. 

Cotton  production  was  said  to  have 
amounted  to  3-32  million  tons,  up 
from  1.64  million  tons  the  previous 
year,  but  down  from  the  estimated  3.5 
million  tons  announced  in  November 
1958.  But  the  downward  revision  in 
cotton  estimates  was  slight  relative  to 
the  claimed  increase  over  1957. 

.  In  reporting  other  crop  production, 
however,  earlier  estimates  were  low- 
ered, conforming  to  the  pattern  estab- 
lished in  previous  years.  Flue-cured 
tobacco  was  still  claimed  to  have  dou- 
bled 1957  production,  but  even  so, 
this  was  a  drastic  reduction  from 
earlier  estimates.  Estimates  of  other 
major  crops  in  percent  of  increase  over 
1957  are:  Soybeans  24,  peanuts  56, 
sugar  beets  93,  sugarcane  30. 

By  lowering  earlier  estimates  the 
Chinese  were  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  though  not  far  enough  in 


the  opinion  of  many  Free  World  agri- 
culturalists. The  question  of  how — 
that  is,  what  measures  were  taken  and 
what  new  production  factors  were 
introduced — gives  rise  to  the  disbelief 
and  doubt  surrounding  China's  offi- 
cial production  estimates. 

Liu  Jui-lung,  Vice  Moderator  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  a  recently  published  arti- 
cle, attempted  to  answer  this  question. 
He  listed  an  "eight-point  charter  for 
agriculture,"  emphasizing  such  things 
as  deep  plowing,  increased  production 
and  use  of  organic  fertilizers,  water 
conservation,  improved  seeds,  control 
of  insects  and  diseases,  improved  farm 
tools,  and  "meticulous"  field  care  and 
management.  Of  these,  water  conser- 
vation was  given  the  greatest  credit. 

Too  Little  Evidence 

Visitors  to  China  in  1958  and 
others  who  have  followed  events  from 
peripheral  positions  agree  that  the 
Chinese  made  an  enormous  effort  to 
raise  production  in  1958.  The  eight- 
point  charter,  if  implemented  on  a 
large  scale,  could  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  that 
hamper  agricultural  expansion  in 
China.  Furthermore,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, climatic  conditions  were 
generally  favorable  to  crop  production 
throughout  China  in  1958.  Thus,  it 
is  possible  that  these  factors  com- 
bined to  increase  overall  production 
by  10  percent,  and  some  crops  by  as 
much  as  20  percent,  over  1957,  which 
was  not  a  particularly  good  year.  But 
there  are  no  signs  which  suggest  that 
production  of  grain,  flue-cured  tobac- 
co, and  cotton  doubled,  as  claimed. 

In  trying  to  reconcile  Communist 
figures  and  to  explain  a  break-through 
of  such  magnitude,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  planning  officials 
themselves  evidently  did  not  think 
such  gains  even  remotely  possible  at 
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the  beginning  of  1958.  The  first-men- 
tioned target  for  the  year  was  a  6-per- 
cent increase.  Also,  targets  for  the 
5 -year  planning  period  ending  in 
1962  called  for  only  a  35-percent  in- 
crease in  agricultural  production;  and 
the  goal  for  grain  production  as  far 
into  the  future  as  1967  was  400  mil- 
lion metric  tons — only  25  million 
tons,  as  it  turned  out,  more  than 
reported  for  1958.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  over  the  past  5  years,  ac- 
cording to  official  statistics,  Commu- 
nist China's  agriculture  has  averaged 
a  4.5  percent  increase  annually. 

Furthermore,  if  one  takes  a  close 
look  at  how  production  increases  are 
explained,  several  important  things 
show  up  which  tend  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  rapid  and  high  increases  claimed. 
In  the  eight  points  of  the  agricultural 
charter  there  is  not  a  single  new 
method  or  production  factor;  all  of 
the  measures  have  been  extensively 
and  vigorously  applied  before. 

The  Labor  Situation 

It  is  true  that  the  commune  type  of 
organization  which  China  switched  to 
last  year  to  attain  both  economic  and 
political  ends  is  new.  By  giving  the 
authorities  more  rigid  control  over 
the  people,  the  system  permits  the  ap- 
plication of  methods  to  increase  pro- 
duction on  a  more  uniform  and  more 
active  basis.  This  could  help  raise  pro- 
duction, but  only  moderately.  The 
Chinese  have  always  worked  hard,  and 
since  1949,  the  peasants  have  been 
under  unrelenting  pressure  to  do 
more  and  more  work  of  the  type 
stressed  in  the  eight-point  guide. 
Some  surplus  labor  existed  in  the 
cities,  more  housewives  were  put  to 
work  on  farms,  and  laborers  were  re- 
quired to  work  longer  hours.  Even 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  there 
was  a  reservoir  of  untapped  labor 
sufficient  to  do  all  the  irrigation  and 
other  work  claimed  for  1958.  Yet 
most  of  the  gains  last  year  are  ex- 
plainable only  in  terms  of  greater 
work  effort,  and,  of  course,  favorable 
weather.  Such  expensive  production 
requisites  as  chemical  fertilizers,  mod- 
ern insecticides,  and  new  farming 
equipment  are  conspicuously  absent. 

Moreover,  during  1958  the  peas- 
ants were  required  to  take  on  major 
additional  tasks.  They  had  to  work  in 


the  small-scale  industrial  projects  that 
sprang  up  all  over  China  as  part  of 
the  commune  development,  and  in 
some  communes  this  labor  reportedly 
amounted  to  as  much  as  35  percent  of 
total  man  hours.  Government  sources 
have  acknowledged  that  this  prevented 
complete  harvesting  of  crops. 

The  Two  Key  Factors 

Against  this  labor  situation,  con- 
sider the  claims  made  for  irrigation 
and  fertilizer  production.  In  any  plan 
to  increase  China's  agriculture,  these 
two  are  key  points;  in  fact,  the  Chi- 
nese have  been  diligently  pushing 
small-scale  irrigation  for  many  years. 
Now  it  is  said  that  nearly  80  million 
additional  acres  were  brought  under 
irrigation  in  1958.  How  was  this  done 
in  so  short  a  time?  It  is  possible  that 
some  projects  started  earlier  were 
completed  and  put  into  operation  last 
year.  Also,  recent  visitors  to  China 
have  been  impressed  by  the  amount 
of  irrigation  being  done.  But  80  mil- 
lion acres — there  is  no  satisfactory 
way  of  accounting  for  the  labor  re- 
serve needed  to  achieve  this. 

As  for  chemical  fertilizers,  the  small 
changes  in  the  amounts  used  also 
create  misgivings  with  regard  to  pro- 
duction claims.  Most  studies  of  Chi- 
nese agriculture  have  concluded  that 
major  production  gains  would  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  Yet  China  re- 
ports to  have  achieved  per  acre  yields 
that  double  those  of  the  previous  year 
and  are  comparable  to  yields  in  the 
leading  agricultural  countries  of  the 
world — all  without  the  benefit  of  any 
large  amount  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

Organic  fertilizers  applied  at  the 
rate  of  75  tons  per  acre — about  dou- 
ble the  average  application — -were 
substituted.  But  to  get  such  an  in- 
crease in  organic  fertilizers  the  peas- 
ants would  probably  have  had  to  turn 
to  greater  use  of  pond  and  river  mud. 
Such  materials  are  most  readily  avail- 
able, but  again  there  is  a  question: 
The  Chinese  have  relied  on  organic 
fertilizers  for  centuries  with  only 
mediocre  results;  also  these  organic 
fertilizers  vary  greatly  in  quality  and 
organic  content,  so  how  could  China 
have  achieved  such  phenomenal  gains 
in  1  year  with  this  age-old  practice? 

It  is  known  that  commercial  fer- 


tilizers have  remained  at  a  level  where 
domestic  production  and  imports 
combined  provide  only  about  10. per- 
cent of  what  China  could  profitably 
use.  Increasing  the  supply  of  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  is  proving  slow  and  ex- 
pensive. But  without  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, close  planting,  deep  plowing, 
and  the  other  practices  reportedly 
used  in  China  would  not  be  fully  ef- 
fective. Close  planting  would  even  be 
detrimental  without  fertile  soil. 

Market  Shortages 

Still  another  measuring  rod  for  the 
reliability  of  1958  statistics  is  the  lack 
of  any  visible  evidence  of  greatly  in- 
creased supplies  in  China's  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  Actually,  there 
have  been  more  indications  of  distress 
and  supply  shortage  than  of  any  abun- 
dance. In  1958,  it  was  announced  that 
rice  rationing  was  to  be  discontinued 
in  two  provinces,  and  there  was  a 
flurry  of  exporting  activity  that  year. 
Then  toward  the  end  of  1958  China 
began  to  default  on  deliveries  of  ag- 
ricultural products  to  the  Free  World, 
and  by  December  had  apparently 
stopped  accepting  orders  for  rice,  pos- 
sibly to  wait  until  the  early  1959  rice 
crop  could  be  appraised. 

Certainly  the  volume  of  agricultur- 
al products  indicated  by  the  figures 
has  not  shown  up  in  export  offerings 
or  deliveries.  The  production  claimed 
would  have  enabled  China  to  flood 
world  markets,  but  this  did  not  hap- 
pen. What  did  happen  were  guarded 
admissions  of  food  shortages  in  cities. 

Several  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered. It  has  been  suggested  that 
much  of  the  surplus  has  been  put  into 
reserve  stocks,  and  that  more  farm 
products  are  going  to  the  Bloc  coun- 
tries to  pay  for  credit  extended  China. 
Transportation  is  reported  to  have 
broken  down,  and,  as  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  peasants  are  believed  to  have 
been  pushed  so  hard  in  industrial 
work  that  crops  were  left  unharvested. 
But,  of  course,  these  explanations  are 
purely  speculative  and  cannot  be  con- 
firmed. All  of  them  may  have  some 
basis,  but  neither  individually  nor 
collectively  do  they  explain  the  fact 
that  China's  agricultural  supply  situa- 
tion bears  little  resemblance  to  what 
it  would  have  been  if  the  enormous 
production  claims  had  been  true. 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


Although  the  United  States  is  still 
the  world's  largest  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  leaf  tobacco,  it  has  been 
losing  its  position  in  foreign  markets 
since  1949.  At  that  time,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  tobacco  trade 
amounted  to  43  percent.  Last  year  it 
was  down  to  a  third,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  that  it  will  continue  to  de- 
cline— though  slightly — over  the  next 
few  years. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
dropping-off  of  our  tobacco  exports 
but  a  major  one  is  competition  from 
other  tobacco-growing  countries.  Most 
of  the  tobacco  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  export  is  the  flue-cured  and 
burley  types,  which  make  up  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  tobacco  in  cigarettes. 
Flue-cured  accounts  for  80-85  percent 
of  U.S.  tobacco  exports,  while  burley 
accounts  for  about  6  percent.  Follow- 
ing World  War  II,  the  world  demand 
for  cigarettes  continued  to  rise,  espec- 
ially for  the  blended  or  '  American 
type"  composed  largely  of  flue-cured 
and  burley,  and  this  caused  increased 
world  production  of  these  types. 

Foreign  Competitors 

The  most  striking  increase  among 
world  tobacco  producers  is  occurring 
in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  Today  that  country  is  the 
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Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

principal  competitor  of  the  United 
States  in  the  flue-cured  field.  Produc- 
tion there  rose  from  an  average  of  28 
million  and  91  million  pounds  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  in  1935-39  and  1947- 
51,  respectively,  to  a  record  of  194 
million  pounds  in  1959-  Other  lead- 
ing competitors,  such  as  Canada  and 
India,  have  also  shown  tremendous  in- 
creases over  the  past  2  decades. 

Production  in  all  of  these  compet- 
ing countries  has  also  been  stimulated 
by  the  preferential  tariff  rates  which 
they  enjoy  as  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Their  tobacco  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
world's  leading  tobacco  market,  at  a 
tariff  rate  of  21.5  cents  per  pound 
lower  than  tobacco  from  other  world 
sources.  Consequently,  the  higher 
prices  the  Commonwealth  producer 
receives  under  this  arrangement  great- 
ly stimulate  production  in  competi- 
tion with  U.S.  leaf.  Further,  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
direction  of  their  government,  must 
limit  purchases  from  the  dollar  area 
to  not  more  than  61  percent  of  their 
requirements  for  home  consumption. 

The  last  few  years  have  also  seen  a 


rapid  rise  in  foreign  production  of  the 
burley  type.  In  the  1947-51  period  it 
averaged  55  million  pounds.  By  1958 
it  had  jumped  to  116  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  over  100  percent.  And 
although  oriental  tobacco  is  not  con- 
sidered directly  competitive  with  U.S. 
tobacco,  nevertheless  in  some  coun- 
tries it  competes  with  our  tobaccos  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  All  of 
the  major  oriental-tobacco-producing 
countries — Turkey,  Greece,  Yugosla- 
via, and  Bulgaria — have  increased 
their  production  in  the  past  few  years. 

Quality  and  Price 

Quality  and  ]  rice  combine  to  form 
another  factor  in  our  declining  for- 
eign sales.  Foreign  tobacco  importers, 
like  everyore  else,  want  to  get  the 
most  for  their  money.  In  recent  years, 
there  have  been  complaints  from  for- 
eign buyers  and  manufacturers  that 
prices  of  U.S.  leaf  are  too  high  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  competitors. 

The  superior  quality  of  U.S.  cigar- 
ette tobaccos  has  enabled  this  country 
to  maintain  its  position  as  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  these  particular 
types.  U.S.  leaf  excels  in  flavor,  ar- 
oma, and  nicotine  content.  However, 
the  prevailing  practice  of  attempting 
to  secure  maximum  yields  per  acre 
has  often  been  detrimental  to  quality, 
and  such  changes  do  not  go  unnoticed. 
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Share  of  Income  That  Goes  for  Food 
Is  Lowest*  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 


All  markets,  even  those  which  are 
unable  to  pay  the  price,  would  like  to 
buy  the  highest  quality  tobacco.  The 
better-quality  U.S.  cigarette  tobaccos 
continue  to  compete  effectively  with 
comparable  leaf  produced  abroad.  It's 
a  different  story  with  the  low-quality 
leaf.  Markets  in  Western  Europe 
which  will  pay  dollars  for  the  finer 
tobaccos  tend  to  go  to  soft-currency 
countries  for  low-quality  leaf;  and 
when  dollar-short  countries  can  secure 
acceptable  qualities  elsewhere  they 
decrease  their  U.  S.  imports. 

In  markets  where  price  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  rising  U.S.  prices 
have  made  our  competitors'  leaf  more 
attractive.  This  is  usually  true  in  coun- 
tries which  have  government  tobacco 
monopolies.  There  the  volume  and 
kind  of  products  manufactured  and 
the  type  and  grade  of  leaf  used  are 
established  by  the  government.  Thus, 
the  government  may  direct  consum- 
ers' tastes  toward  certain  domestic  and 
imported  tobaccos,  disregarding  con- 
sumer preferences  or  trade  patterns. 

Trade  Barriers 

Trade  barriers  constitute  another 
important  reason  for  our  current  ex- 
port situation.  These  barriers,  which 
present  increasing  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  tobacco  trade, 
have  taken  various  forms — preferen- 
tial import  duties,  bilateral  trade 
agreements,  mixing  regulations,  li- 
censing, foreign  exchange  allocations. 
For  the  countries  that  enact  them  they 
serve  as  a  means  for  limiting  dollar 
purchases  and  encouraging  self-suffi- 
ciency. Also,  they  assure  imports  of 
tobacco  from  those  areas  to  which  the 
tobacco-importing  country  wishes  to 
expand  exports  of  manufactures. 

The  most  recent  development  to 
affect  U.S.  tobacco  marketing  is 
Europe's  Common  Market.  Already 
tobacco-buying  patterns  are  changing 
abroad.  And  ultimately,  the  common 
external  tariff  of  30  percent  ad  valor- 
em proposed  on  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco for  this  European  Common 
Market  (which  becomes  fully  effec- 
tive in  12  to  15  years)  will  fall  most 
heavily  on  imports  of  tobacco  from 
the  United  States.  Tobacco  grown  in 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Al- 
geria, and  their  associated  overseas 
territories   will   enter   the  Common 


Though  the  average  citizen  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  complains 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,  less  than 
a  quarter  of  his  weekly  pay  check  is 
spent  for  food.  In  contrast  is  Europe 
where  food  supplies  take  from  27  per- 
cent in  Denmark  to  46  percent  in 
Italy.  Even  higher  is  the  proportion 
in  the  less  developed  countries;  there 
the  average  citizen's  food  bills  take 
over  half  his  income. 

As  shown  in  the  United  Nations' 
recently   published    Statistical  Year- 


Market  countries  duty-free.  Further,  a 
"common  market"  is  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  for  the  South  American 
countries. 

Outlook 

Despite  all  of  these  obstacles,  U.S. 
tobacco  exports  for  1959  are  expected 
to  decline  only  moderately.  Western 
Europe — which  buys  three-fourths  of 
the  U.S.  export  crop — has  increased 
its  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  And  this, 
together  with  the  growing  world  de- 
mand for  light-type  cigarettes,  tends 
to  maintain  the  volume  of  U.S.  sales. 

However,  the  various  trade  bar- 
riers and  domestic  production  stimu- 
lants in  foreign  countries  are  not  go- 
ing to  disappear  overnight.  But  the 
U.S.  tobacco  industry,  including  grow- 
ers and  exporters,  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems that  face  it.  In  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  tobacco  groups  are  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  exports.  In  Ja- 
pan, France,  and  Thailand  these  pro- 
grams have  already  shown  results. 

Furthermore,  during  the  past  few 
years,  USDA  tobacco  specialists  have 
traveled  around  the  world,  obtaining 
as  much  information  as  possible  to  be 
used  both  for  developing  new  markets 
and  expanding  existing  ones.  A  tobac- 
co specialist  also  served  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
GATT  (General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade)  meetings  in  Geneva 
held  in  connection  with  proposed  tar- 
iff changes  on  tobacco  in  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  countries. 


book,  1938,  Canada  with  23  percent 
going  for  food  and  the  United  States 
with  24  percent  rank  the  lowest  of  the 
30  countries  supplying  statistical  in- 
formation. Australia,  Denmark,  and 
Belgium  follow  in  that  order,  all  of 
them  below  30  percent  in  food  ex- 
penditures. Highest  proportionately 
are  Ghana  and  South  Korea,  where 
food  accounts  for  57  percent  of  the 
income;  Ceylon  and  Honduras,  where 
it  takes  half;  and  Ecuador,  49  percent. 

Among  the  countries  that  eat  well, 
Ireland  tops  the  list.  The  Irish  con- 
sume 3,510  calories  per  person  a  day, 
about  the  same  as  the  U.S.  soldier. 
The  Danes  are  not  far  behind,  with 
3,500  calories.  Next  in  order  are  New 
Zealand  3,380,  Switzerland  3,240,  and 
Australia  3,230.  The  United  States 
and  Canada — 3,100  and  3,140  calories 
respectively — are  the  lowest  of  the  12 
countries  whose  daily  calorie  consump- 
tion totals  over  3,000 — all  of  them 
Western  countries,  or  in  the  case  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  Western 
settlements.  (No  Communist  Bloc 
countries  supplied  figures.) 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list  were 
India  and  the  Philippines,  where  less 
than  2,000  calories  a  day  were  avail- 
able. Pakistan,  Ceylon,  and  Japan 
scraped  by  with  just  slightly  over  2,000 
calories.  In  all  of  these  countries,1  the 
yearbook  reports  improvement. 

Measured  in  terms  of  protein  in- 
take, Iceland's  diets  rank  the  highest. 
The  Icelandic  people  consume  120 
grams  a  day.  New  Zealanders  come 
next  with  105  grams,  and  the  French 
are  third  with  103.  Not  too  far  down 
the  list  is  the  United  States,  94  grams. 
In  rhree  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries— Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines— the  protein  consumed  per 
day  per  person  is  less  than  50  grams. 

Clothing  shows  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent pattern.  In  both  Chile  and  Yugo- 
slavia 20  percent  of  the  per  capita 
income  goes  for  clothing,  but  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  only  5  percent,  in 
Peru  6  percent,  in  Panama  7  percent. 

1  For  these  countries  FAS  findings  are  as 

follows    (in  calories,    1  9  5  5-59  ):  Japan  2,29$, 

Philippines  2,170,  Ceylon  2,070,  India  2,030, 
and  Pakistan  1,980. 
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Progress  Toward  International 
Standards  for  Dairy  Products 

By  D.  R.  STROBEL 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
major  dairy  exporting  countries  have 
submitted  to  the  world  their  concept 
of  the  ways  dairy  products  should  be 
denned  and  identified.  This  "code  of 
principles"  was  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  It  is  now 
being  reviewed  by  the  FAO  member 
nations.  By  the  end  of  October,  FAO 
will  know  how  many  countries  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  code  and,  in  so 
doing,  make  them  applicable  in  the 
domestic  market  and  in  international 
trade. 

Wide  acceptance  of  the  code  will 
greatly  assist  the  export  trade;  it  will 
also  assure  importing  countries  that 
they  are  receiving  dairy  products  that 
are  properly  defined  and  correctly 
labeled.  Ultimately,  this  mutual  under- 
standing is  expected  to  result  in  the 
setting  up  of  uniform  international 
standards  for  all  dairy  products  enter- 
ing world  trade. 

Drafts  of  composition  standards  for 
several  products  were  submitted  along 
with  the  code  of  principles.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  FAO  committee,  to  be 
held  early  in  I960,  is  expected  to  con- 
sider standards  for  other  products,  as 
well  as  methods  of  sampling  and  analy- 
sis. In  the  future,  the  committee  will 
study  not  only  additional  composition 
standards  but  also  quality7  standards 
and  grading  procedures. 

Background  of  the  Code 

Although  milk  and  its  products  are 
major  foods  for  many  peoples  of  the 
world,  there  has  been  no  meeting  of 
minds  as  to  the  proper  identification  or 
composition  of  any  one  product.  Re- 
cent years,  however,  have  seen  more 
and  more  interest  in  this  matter  among 
the  countries  that  export  dairy  products. 


In  1953,  the  advantages  of  interna- 
tional uniformity  in  judging  dairy- 
products  were  listed  by  C.  J.  Babcock1 
in  a  paper  presented  to  the  13th  Inter- 
national Dairy  Congress,  at  the  Hague. 
In  1954,  Sweden  and  Denmark  asked 
the  International  Dairy  Federation2  to 
do  the  preliminary  work  in  setting  up 
designations  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. This  work  revealed  that  before 
any  product  standards  could  be  estab- 
lished, all  the  countries  concerned 
would  need  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  questions  like  these:  What 
types  of  product  shall  carry  the  well- 
established  dairy  names?  How  shall 
these  products  be  labeled  so  as  not  to 
cause  confusion  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer? 

Fruit  of  the  IDF's  work  was  a  set  of 
proposals  presented  at  its  1957  meeting. 
IDF  decided  to  refer  this  work  to  the 
Director-General  of  FAO,  with  a  re- 
quest that  FAO  member  governments 
designate  experts  to  prepare  a  "code  of 
principles"  concerning  milk  and  milk 
products,  based  on  the  IDF  proposals. 
FAO  at  its  ninth  session  requested  its 
Director-General  to  convene  such  a 
meeting. 

Dairy  Experts  Consult 

This  first  meeting  of  government 
experts  took  place  in  September  1958, 
with  delegates  from  20  countries  in  at- 
tendance. In  considering  the  IDF  draft, 
the  experts  ran  into  a  definite  basic 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  proper 
approach.  All  agreed  that  acceptance 
of  the  "code  of  principles"  and  the 
standards  would  have  to  be  voluntary. 
However,  some  participants  wanted  to 
outlaw    the    manufacture    of  "filled 


1  Director,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  1956  to  195  8. 

-The  United  States  is  not  one  of  IDF's  2  5 
member  countries. 


milk,"  which  combines  with  nonfat 
milk  solids  a  fat  other  than  milk  fat. 
Others  felt  the  need  to  recognize  that 
filled  products  do  exist  and  that  then- 
production  will  probably  continue  and 
expand  under  certain  economic  condi- 
tions. To  these  participants,  the  im- 
portant point  was  whether  or  not  these 
products  were  properly  labeled,  adver- 
tised, and  identified  so  as  not  to  confuse 
or  mislead  the  consumer.  If  they  were 
not  represented  as  dairy  products,  then 
their  purchase  and  use  would  be  a 
matter  of  free  choice.  But  if  they  were 
so  represented,  then  the  dairy  industry 
would  be  justly  concerned. 

The  principal  difficulty  was  in  article 
4  of  the  code  of  principles,  dealing 
with  "other  products."  The  products 
included  in  this  article  were  those  that 
were  not  milk,  or  a  milk  product,  or  a 
composite  product.  Examples  of  the 
composite  products  given  were  flavored 
milk,  cheese  with  added  foods,  milk 
chocolate,  milk  candies,  or  ice  cream. 
The  intention  of  article  4  was  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  dairy  terms  and  descrip- 
tions in  connection  with  nonmilk 
products  like  margarine  and  filled  milk. 
But  the  experts  could  not  agree  on  the 
article's  application  or  the  scope  of  its 
restrictions. 

Besides  the  code,  the  committee  con- 
sidered individual  product  standards 
presented  by  the  IDF  for  butter,  dried 
milk,  condensed  milk,  and  butter  oil. 
The  draft  of  the  code  and  the  tentative 
redraft  of  the  standards  went  to  FAO 
member  governments  for  comments 
and  consideration  before  a  second  meet- 
ing of  the  experts.  Particularly  em- 
phasized was  the  necessity  of  com- 
menting on  the  controversial  article  4. 

Code  Is  Revised 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Experts  was  held  in  Rome  April 
13-17,  1959.  Comments  had  been  re- 
ceived from  2 1  countries,  and  the  same 
number  sent  delegations.  This  meet- 
ing, after  much  discussion,  produced  a 
revised  article  4  acceptable  to  all. 

Major  emphasis  in  this  article  rests 
on  protecting  the  consumer  from  mis- 
representation and  confusion.  No  prod- 
uct which  is  not  milk,  a  milk  product, 
or  a  composite  product  as  defined  in 
articles  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  code  may  be 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Hanging  sheet  rubber  on  racks  to  drain.  Rub- 
ber is  Malaya's  main  foreign  exchange  earner. 


By  crossbreeding  local  hogs  with  Mid- 
dle Whites,  Malayan  farmers  are  in- 
creasing the  country's  pig  population. 


MALAYA  ends 


One  of  the  largest  dollar  earners 
in  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  looks  forward  to  an  expanding 
economy  based  largely  on  agricultural  exports 


By  WALTER  K.  DAVIS  and  KIM  HOCK  CHO 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attache  Office,  Malaya 


Department  of   Information,  Malaya 


Rice  is  country's 
crop.  Harvesting, 
large  areas,  is  done  by 


main 
even 


food 
over 
hand. 


This  month  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
celebrates  the  second  anniversary  of 
its  independence  and  its  entry  into  the 
Free  World  community  of  nations.  As 
this  event  approaches  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  optimism  among  the  Malay- 
ans. Several  Singapore  business  houses, 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  there,  have 
transferred  their  offices  to  the  Federa- 
tion. New  lands  are  being  developed 
to  relieve  the  population  pressure. 
New  port,  power,  and  highway  proj- 
ects are  under  way.  And  agriculture 
too  is  gradually  increasing. 

This  expansion  in  agriculture  is  im- 
portant to  Malaya.  Except  for  tin,  all 
of  the  country's  foreign  exchange 
earnings  come  from  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— rubber,  palm  products,  pine- 
apples, tea.  Currently,  Malayan  officials 
are  hoping  to  diversify  agricultural 
production,  but  for  the  next  few  years 
the  country's  economy  will  depend 
upon  the  products  it  now  exports. 


Rubber  occupies  two-thirds  of  Ma- 
laya's cultivated  land  and  accounts  for 
more  than  half  of  its  foreign  earnings. 
The  only  rubber-producing  country 
with  an  extensive  replanting  scheme, 
the  Federation  expects  to  regain  its 
position  as  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  natural  rubber.  There's  some  possi- 
bility it  may  achieve  the  goal  this  year. 
Current  production  is  slightly  over 
600,000  long  tons  per  year.  But  this 
is  bound  to  increase,  for  out  of  3.5 
million  acres  of  old  rubber  land  about 
1  million  acres  have  been  either  newly 
planted  or  replanted  with  new  high- 
yielding  trees  capable  of  producing 
several  times  the  yield  of  the  old. 

Production  of  palm  oil,  now  esti- 
mated at  nearly  60,000  tons  a  year,  is 
also  expected  to  show  a  significant  in- 
crease. Essentially  an  estate  crop,  oil 
palms  are  being  replanted,  and  here  too 
new  varieties  are  being  used  with  dou- 
ble the  production  capacity.  The  out- 
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second  year  of  independence 


Young  experimental  plots  of  cacao  under  thinned  jungle.  Cacao  is  a 
potential  economic  crop  provided  dieback  disease  can  be  controlled. 


look  for  this  industry  is  particularly 
bright  in  view  of  the  apparent  world 
decline  in  the  output  of  palm  products. 

The  Federation,  in  conjunction  with 
Singapore,  is  now  reorganizing  the 
canned  pineapple  industry  in  order  to 
compete  more  effectively  in  the  world 
market.  In  1958.  the  two  areas  together 
exported  about  41,500  tons  of  canned 
pineapples,  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry 
was  practically  destroyed  in  World 
War  II.  Fortunately,  the  Federation 
has  nearly  1  million  acres  of  peat  soils 
on  which  pineapples  are  one  of  the  few 
commercial  crops  that  can  be  grown. 

Although  production  of  tea,  amount- 
ting  to  about  5  million  pounds  a  year, 
is  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  major  tea-producing  countries, 
tea  is  an  important  money-maker  for 
the  Federation  through  the  substantial 
entrepot  trade  being  conducted  in  Sing- 
apore and  Penang.    Tea,  however,  is 


being  pushed.  Production  is  increasing 
and  in  time  the  Federation  may  have  a 
surplus  for  export. 

Slated  for  attention  is  the  coconut 
industry.  The  Federation  is  a  large 
producer  of  coconut  oil.  In  1956, 
about  108,000  tons  of  oil  were  pro- 
duced, but  recently  output  has  declined 
because  of  the  erratic  supplies  of  Indo- 
nesian copra.  To  step  up  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  copra,  plans  have  been 
drawn  up  to  rehabilitate  the  industry 
— now  mainly  in  small  holdings — 
through  organized  replanting  with 
improved  varieties,  extensive  use  of 
fertilizers,  and  more  effective  drainage 
control.  So  far,  though,  no  funds  have 
been  appropriated  for  this. 

Prospects  for  cacao  as  a  potential 
economic  crop  are  reportedly  good. 
About  1,000  acres  have  already  been 
established,  and  the  first  commercial 
crop  is  expected  this  year.  Recently, 
though,  a  disease  called  "dieback"  has 


plagued  the  industry  and  further  plant- 
ings by  small  holders  are  not  being 
encouraged  until  more  is  known  about 
control  measures. 

Production  of  food  in  the  Federation 
is  increasing  gradually.  To  maintain 
the  status  quo,  food  production  must 
increase  3  to  4  percent  annually  be- 
cause the  population  is  expanding  at 
about  this  rate.  To  expand  all  agri- 
cultural production,  but  especially  that 
of  food  crops,  the  government  is  spon- 
soring the  development  of  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  Some  30,000  acres  have  al- 
ready been  opened  up  for  farming. 
Each  farmer  is  given  about  10  acres. 

Rice  is  the  principal  food  crop. 
Production  has  been  at  record  levels 
for  the  past  2  years,  totaling  more  than 
half  of  the  country's  rice  requirements. 
The  1958-59  crop,  however,  is  likely 
to  run  about  10  percent  below  the  pre- 
vious year's  level  because  of  drought. 
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Argentine  Economic  Program 
To  Encourage  Farm  Exports 

Argentina  is  in  the  throes  of  an  economic  crisis,  but  a  new  stabiliza- 
tion program  is  attempting  to  restore  the  economy  to  health.  For  a 
nation  that  depends  on  farm  products  for  most  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change earnings,  the  revival  of  agriculture  could  be  the  key  to  recovery. 

By  HOWARD  L.  HALL 
Latin  American  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


Late  last  year  Argentina  found  itself 
in  the  midst  of  a  serious  financial 
crisis  and,  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 
country's  economy,  embarked  upon 
trade  and  monetary  reforms.  Grave 
problems  still  face  the  country  as  it 
adjusts  to  measures  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing serious  foreign  trade  and  monetary 
deficits.  Although  imports  have  been 
curtailed  during  recent  months,  ex- 
ports were  slowed  by  storms  and  floods 
which  harassed  Argentine  farmers  and 
cut  prospective  food  supplies.  The 
value  of  the  peso  dropped,  and  living 
costs  increased  sharply,  indicating  a 
period  of  extreme  austerity  ahead  for 
the  Argentine  people. 

Nevertheless,  Argentina's  reforms 
are  a  step  toward  recovery  in  that  they 
provide  new  incentives  to  revitalize 
agricultural  production  and  trade. 
Farms  supply  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  raw  materials  needed  in  Argentine 
industry.  Farm  products  —  mainly 
grains,  meat,  wool,  and  vegetable  oils 
— provide  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
foreign  exchange  needed  to  import 
fuels,  machinery,  and  consumer  goods. 

Decline  in  Farm  Exports 

Argentine  agriculture  developed 
rapidly  prior  to  World  War  II.  Grain 
and  oilseed  production  mounted  to 
supplement  the  country's  traditional 
livestock  industry.  During  the  1935-39 
period,  farm  exports  reached  a  peak, 
witli  Argentina  supplying  nearly  half 
of  the  grain,  flaxseed,  meat,  and  wool 
entering  world  trade. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  after  the 
war  farm  production  lagged  as  Argen- 


tina attempted  industrial  expansion. 
Low  prices  for  grains  and  oilseeds,  the 
principal  export  crops,  were  enforced 
by  state  trading  monopolies.  Export 
earnings  were  diverted  from  agricul- 
ture to  industry  and  to  social  reforms 
through  a  multiple  exchange  system. 

Most  Argentine  farmers  were  badly 
hit.  With  restricted  farm  prices,  labor 
shortages  and  rising  labor  costs,  and 
limitations  on  machinery  and  other 
farm  supplies,  they  shifted  from  grain 
and  oilseeds  to  production  of  livestock 
and  higher  valued  domestic  crops.  At 
the  same  time,  rising  urban  incomes 
and  consumer  subsidies  encouraged 
greater  per  capita  consumption.  By 
1952,  the  volume  of  farm  exports  had 
fallen  to  about  39  percent  of  prewar. 

After  1955,  changes  in  government 
policies  improved  the  situation  to  some 
degree.  Higher  farm  prices  and  some 
relaxation  of  exchange  and  trade  re- 
strictions encouraged  record  meat  pro- 
duction, which  in  turn  contributed  to 
a  serious  decline  in  cattle  numbers  after 
1956.  Grain  production  recovered  too. 
However,  the  rise  in  consumption  limi- 
ted farm  exports,  which  in  1957  had 
climbed  back  to  only  72  percent  of 
their  prewar  volume. 

The  effect  of  lower  export  volume 
was  intensified  by  weakening  of  world 
prices  for  Argentine  farm  products 
after  1950.  Reduced  foreign  exchange 
earnings  contributed  to  accumulation 
of  serious  trade  deficits.  The  pressure 
of  foreign  indebtedness,  as  well  as 
heavy  domestic  expenditures  required 
to  maintain  industry  and  other  sectors 


of  the  economy,  forced  Argentina  to 
embark  upon  its  comprehensive  stabi- 
lization program  in  December  1958. 

Stabilization  Program 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  stabili- 
zation program  was  the  establishment 
of  a  single  free-exchange  market  for 
the  Argentine  peso  to  replace  the  for- 
mer dual  market  and  a  multiplicity  of 
actual  rates,  under  which  trade  of  in- 
dividual commodities  was  regulated  by 
mixing  an  official  fixed  rate  (equiva- 
lent to  18  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar)  with 
a  free-market  rate.  The  new  system 
eliminates  direct  controls  upon  trade 
and  payments,  including  import  licen- 
sing and  prohibitions. 

The  principal  controls  upon  exports, 
under  the  new  exchange  system,  are 
currently  provided  by  a  system  of  ex- 
change retentions.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucts— including  cereal  grains  and  prep- 
arations, oilseeds,  vegetable  oils,  hides, 
and  meat  byproducts — are  subject  to 
an  exchange  retention  amounting  to 
20  percent  of  an  artificial  export  value 
stated  in  Argentine  pesos.  Other 
products,  including  meat  and  wool,  are 
subject  to  a  similar  retention  of  10 
percent,  while  still  others — such  as 
cotton,  pulses,  and  dairy  products — 
are  now  exported  at  the  full  free  rate. 
Export  incentives  may  be  adjusted  to 
meet  changing  market  conditions  ei- 
ther by  shifting  commodities  between 
retention  groups  or  by  adjusting  their 
official  export  values. 

Exchange  surcharges  and  advanced 
deposits  provide  some  control  over  im- 
ports. Petroleum  products,  coal,  news- 
print, iron  ore,  and  rubber  are  import- 
ed at  the  free  rate.  An  exchange  sur- 
tax, ranging  from  20  percent  to  300 
percent,  is  applied  to  other  imports. 
Advanced  exchange  deposits — from 
50  percent  to  500  percent  of  c.i.f. 
value — are  required  for  lesser  imports. 

Liberalization  of  domestic  trade  is 
an  important  feature  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. Price  controls  and  government 
subsidies  were  removed  from  food  and 
other  basic  necessities.  There  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  govern- 
ment monopoly  on  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  wheat  will  be  eliminated.  Free 
trade  would  then  be  permitted  for  all 
farm  products.  Official  support  prices 
to  grain  and  oilseed  producers  are  still 
retained  by  the  National  Grain  Board. 
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Exchange  and  trade  reforms  will  be 
supplemented  by  long-range  technical 
programs  to  assist  farmers  in  improv- 
ing productivity  of  farm  operations. 
These  programs  will  be  developed  and 
coordinated  through  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Aid  Commission  (CAFADE;. 
To  aid  in  general  development,  the 
Argentine  Government  had  set  up  a 
National  Institute  of  Agricultural  and 
Livestock  Technology  with  responsi- 
bility for  expanding  research  and  ex- 
tension activities.  A  special  program, 
"Operation  Beef,"  has  been  initiated 
to  promote  recovery  in  Argentina's 
cattle  herds.  Under  .  this  program, 
loans  will  be  made  te  farmers  to  in- 
crease calving,  control  livestock  dis- 
eases, improve  pastures,  and  develop 
modern  farm-management  practices. 

Effect  of  Reforms 

A  key  feature  of  the  stabilization 
program  was  an  adjustment  in  the 
value  of  the  peso  to  reflect  its  true 
worth.  This  naturally  resulted  in  a 
sharp  rise  in  domestic  prices.  These 
changes  permitted  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  Argentine  farm  prices  and, 
at  the  same  time,  slowed  down  con- 
sumption of  grains,  meats,  and  other 
important  export  products. 

A  drop  in  exchange  value  strength- 
ened export  incentives  by  increasing 
the  Argentine  pesos  received  by  ex- 
porters for  dollars  or  other  foreign 
currencies.  Simultaneously  with  the 
shift  to  a  free  exchange  system  in 
January  1959,  the  peso  proceeds  per 
unit  of  foreign  currency  increased  by 
amounts  ranging  from  50  percent  on 
meat  to  80  percent  on  grains.  A  fur- 
ther decline  in  the  exchange  value  of 


the  peso  since  the  new  exchange  pro- 
gram was  initiated  has  increased  these 
export  proceeds  still  more. 

The  increase  in  domestic  prices  is 
reflected  in  the  cost-of-living  index, 
which  rose  by  38  percent  in  the  period 
from  January  1  to  April  1  of  this  year. 
Per  capita  food  intake  of  some  foods 
dropped  well  below  the  1958  level. 
The  rate  of  beef  consumption  in  March 
was  estimated  34  percent  below  the 
1958  level  of  86  kilograms  (190 
pounds ;  per  person. 

Expansion  in  export  and  domestic 
prices  permitted  a  substantial  rise  in 
official  support  prices  to  farmers.  The 
National  Grain  Board  raised  the  sup- 
port prices  on  the  1958-59  grain  and 
oilseed  crops  by  amounts  ranging  from 
55  percent  for  wheat  to  90  percent  for 
corn  and  100  percent  for  rye.  Actual 
farm  prices  will  depend  on  demand  in 
the  domestic  and  world  market  and  on 
changes  in  value  of  the  Argentine  peso. 

Incentives  provided  for  Argentine 
farm  production  and  exports  may  be 
partially  offset  by  rising  farm  costs 
and  weakening  of  world  prices  for 
farm  products.  However,  farm  price 
incentives  are  built  into  the  free-trade 
system  now  in  effect,  and  they  increase 
as  inflationary  forces  raise  prices  at 
home  and  lower  value  of  the  Argen- 
tine peso  in  foreign  trade. 

While  price  incentives  have  been 
strengthened,  expansion  of  farm  ex- 
ports will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  Argentina's  efforts  to  overcome 
the  lag  in  productivity — much  of  it 
caused  by  previous  policies — of  its  im- 
portant grain  and  livestock  industries. 
Although  Argentina  is  developing  its 
own  manufacture  of  farm  machinery, 


equipment  is  still  inadequate  on  many 
farms.  Overgrazing  and  poor  manage- 
ment have  lowered  the  productive 
capacity  on  many  of  its  best  crop  and 
pasture  lands.  Disease,  insects,  and 
weeds  contribute  to  heavy  losses  of 
crops  and  livestock  each  year.  These 
conditions  are  reflected  in  the  inten- 
sive competition  which  developed  be- 
tween crops  and  livestock  and  in  fail- 
ure to  expand  total  production  in  face 
of  higher  farm  prices. 

Argentina  has  a  potential  for  a 
much  larger  farm  production.  If  suc- 
cessful, technical  programs  to  improve 
agriculture  may  contribute  to  an  im- 
provement in  both  flexibility  and  ca- 
pacity of  Argentine  farms,  enabling 
Argentina  to  develop  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  farm  exports  in  the  years 
ahead.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
nation  is  struggling  with  formidable 
difficulties  which  pervade  the  entire 
economy;  in  essence,  the  aim  of  the 
stabilization  effort  is  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic climate  which  will  encourage 
the  functioning  of  normal  incentives 
to  production  and  efficiency.  On  the 
outcome  depends  the  future  of  Argen- 
tine agriculture  and  its  place  in  inter- 
national trade. 


World  Crop  Harvest 
Calendar  Published 

Harvest  calendars  for  all  important 
crops  for  practically  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  information  is  listed,  first,  by 
countries,  and  second,  by  commodi- 
ties. But  in  order  to  keep  the  volume 
within  a  reasonable  size,  the  editors 
found  it  necessary  to  summarize  the 
information  of  certain  countries 
where  harvesr  periods  vary  from  place 
to  place. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indi- 
cate size  of  harvest  or  the  importance 
of  specific  crops  in  the  agricultural 
economies  of  the  various  countries. 
Yet  even  without  this  information  the 
volume  has  value  for  exporters  and 
agricultural  economists.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  International  Documents 
Service,  2960  Broadway,  New  York 
27,  N.Y  The  price  is  $3.00. 


ARGENTINE  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

1935-39  1940-44  1945-49  1950-54  1955-58  1 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

Production:                           m-  '■  m-  '■  m-  '•  '•  m-  '• 

Grains  -                          16,031  15,865  1  1,250  10,188  12,748 

Oilseeds-                          1,850  2,083  1,740  1,149  1,078 

Meat                                 1,995  2,222  2,302  2,190  2,627 

Wool                                    163  217  219  182  182 


Total    20,039  20,387  15,51  1  13,709  16,635 


Export: 

Grains2-    10,163  3,608  4,640  4,080  4,781 

Oilseeds  -  4    1,509  744  554  748  426 

Meat    705  873  674  365  659 

Wool    139  117  163  1  12  97 


Total    12,516  5,342  6,031  5,305  5,963 


1  Includes  provisional  data  for  1958.  -  Quantities  available  for  the  specified  periods. 
Grain  crops  include  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  Oilseed  crops  include  flaxseed  and  sun- 
flower. -;  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  flour,  barley  malt,  and  cornmeal.  4  Includes  oilseed 
equivalent  of  vegetable  oils. 
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The  size  and  appearance  of  a  frozen  U.S.  turkey  obviously  amazes  these  Spanish 
visitors  to  the  U.S.  pavilion  at  the  International  Trade   Fair  held  in  Madrid. 


U.S.  Convenience  Foods  Abroad 

Europeans  sample  them,  like  them, 
and  wish  they  could  buy  more 


Dutch  poultry  importer  Leonard  van 
der  Velden  carves  U.S.  turkey  for  the 
Willem  Post  family  in  Zutphen,  who 
won  it  in  a  weight-guessing  contest. 


For  the  past  3  years  Europe  has 
been  learning  about  U.S.  convenience 
foods — those  products  that  have  al- 
ready been  peeled,  cleaned,  shelled, 
sliced,  mixed,  and  often  precooked 
when  the  American  homemaker  buys 
them  in  the  store.  Sampled  at  fairs, 
served  in  smart  hotels  and  restaurants, 
sold  in  Europe's  new  supermarkets, 
these  quick-and-casy  foods,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  slowly  winning 
acceptance.  But  to  the  economy-mind- 
ed Europeans  their  higher  price  is  an 
obstacle  and  so  are  the  limitations  that 
some  European  countries  place  on  dol- 
lar imports. 

Gradually  these  restrictions  are  be- 
ing eased.  In  1955  the  United  States 
shipped  ro  Western  Europe  $300,000 
worth  of  frozen  poultry;  last  year 
our  poultry  exports  to  this  area 
amounted  to  about  S7.5  million.  Early 
this  year  Western  Germany  relaxed 
its  curbs  on  shipments  of  U.S.  citrus 
juices.  And  just  recently  the  United 
Kingdom,  our  largest  farm  marker, 
completely  liberalized  imports  of  U.S. 
frozen  vegetables  and  increased  the 
U.S.  quota  for  canned  fruits. 

Gradually  too,  European  food  hab- 
its are  changing.    Lack  of  rcfrigcra- 
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tion,  in  both  homes  and  stores,  is  still 
a  handicap.  But  in  the  last  5  years 
refrigeration  in  homes  has  increased. 
Also,  Europe  now  has  some  10,000 
self-service  food  stores  with  refrigera- 
tion, about  a  fourth  of  which  have 
opened  in  the  last  3  years.  (See  p. 
18.)  This  increase  in  refrigeration, 
plus  the  fact  that  European  house- 
wives, like  American,  are  enamored 
of  time-and-labor-saving  methods,  is 
slowly  converting  them  to  the  easily 
prepared  foods.  The  young  house- 
wives, those  with  jobs,  figure  that  if 
time  in  the  kitchen  can  be  cut,  the 
convenience  may  be  worth  the  added 
cost. 

No  European  supermarket,  how- 
ever, has  the  vast  array  of  canned,  fro- 
zen, mixed,  dehydrated,  and  other 
easy-to-serve  foods  that  confront  the 
U.S.  shopper.  In  the  United  States 
the  frozen  food  pack  alone  includes 
over  400  different  items.  But  while 
the  United  States  has  made  the  great- 
est progress,  many  of  the  food  process- 
ing and  packaging  practices  in  use 
today  go  back  many  years.  Canning, 
for  example,  was  developed  over  150 
years  ago  by  a  French  confectioner 
and  chef  named  Nicolas  Appert,  who 


had  the  theory  that  if  food  were 
heated  and  sealed  in  air-tight  contain- 
ers it  would  keep.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte saw  in  the  new  process  im- 
proved rations  for  his  army  and 
awarded  Appert  12,000  francs. 

Modern  quick-frozen  foods  trace 
back  to  the  1920's.  At  that  time,  an 
explorer  and  inventor  named  Clarence 
Birdseye  found  in  the  arctic  region 
some  fish  that  had  been  frozen  rapid- 
ly by  Nature.  Back  in  the  United 
States,  he  developed  a  mechanical 
method  for  freezing  foods  faster  than 
had  ever  been  done  before.  Sales, 
however,  were  slow.  Consumers  had 
to  be  "sold"  on  the  new  items;  re- 
frigerated cars,  trucks,  warehouses, 
and  freezer  cases  had  to  be  built.  In 
the  end  Americans  were  sold — and  this 
seems  to  be  happening  in  Europe  too. 

West  Europe  is  developing  its  own 
convenience  food  industry  (see  p. 
19).  Scandinavia  is  an  important  ex- 
porter of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Great  Britain  is  building  up  a  thriv- 
ing broiler  industry  comparable  to  our 
ready-to-serve  poultry  business.  The 
Dutch  in  1958  exported  more  frozen 
poultry,  though  only  part  of  it  ready-to- 
cook,  than  did  the  United  States. 

Foreign  Agriculture 


Many  Europeans  have  been  intro- 
duced to  U.S.  convenience  foods  at 
food  fairs.  Right,  visitors  to 
last  June's  International  Food  Ex- 
position in  Lausanne  inspect  the 
wide  variety  of  U.S.  frozen  foods 
including  poultry,  shown  below. 


Below.  Swiss  homemakers  attend 
buffet  luncheon  at  the  Lausanne  fair. 
Later,  guests  were  given  boxes 
of  U.S.  convenience  foods  for  kitchen- 
testing.  Reports  were  extremely  favorable. 


Above,  plenty  of  parking  space  surrounds  Bagneux's  new  Check-out  counters  in  the  new  market.  Pushcarts  created  a 

supermarket,  so  French  housewife,  below,  can  shop  by  car.  sensation  among  the  French,  who  had  never  seen  them. 


per-AAarche" 

S. -style  shopping 

one  the  frozen  and  easy-to-fix  foods 
were  a  revelation. 

Bagneux,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  was 
chosen  for  the  site  because  it's  a  new 
area  and  the  building  of  a  self-service 
store  would  not  dislodge  long-estab- 
lished shops.  For  the  same  reason,  it 
is  expected  that  supermarkets  will 
soon  be  springing  up  around  Lyons, 
Strasbourg,  and  Bordeaux. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  self-service 
stores  are  well  established.  By  the 
end  of  last  year  there  were  some  10,- 
000  in  Europe,  with  the  largest  num- 
bers in  West  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Denmark.  England  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries  are  catching 
up.  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  while  just 
starting,  are  enthusiastic. 

Apparently  the  supermarket  is  one 
American  idea  that  people  of  all  na- 
tions like.  They  regard  it  as  typically 
American,  and  visitors  to  this  coun- 
try, no  matter  where  they  come  from, 
want  to  see  one.  Soviet  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Mikoyan,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Queen  Frederika  of  Greece  all  dropped 
in  on  Washington-area  supermarkets. 

,S.  market,  even  to  babies  in  carts, 
big  wine  selection,  rows  of  sausages. 


First  French  "Su 

wins  housewives  to  U. 

Would  French  women  willingly 
abandon  their  traditional  way  of  shop- 
ping? Were  they  so  wedded  to  the 
habit  of  going  from  shop  to  shop, 
from  butcher  to  baker  to  green-grocer, 
that  they  could  not  be  converted  to  an 
American-style  supermarket? 

For  the  planners  of  Frances  first 
supermarket — the  Super-Marche  DOC 
in  Bagneux — this  was  a  troublesome 
question.  But  they  need  not  have 
worried.  Last  March  when  the  super- 
market opened  its  doors  crowds  were 
lined  up  outside.  One  family  had  driv- 
en 50  miles  just  to  see  it.  And  the 
store  was  so  crowded  that  first  day 
that  a  customer  suggested  "one-way" 
aisles. 

From  the  beginning  the  Bagneux 
supermarket  has  averaged  around 
2,400  customers  a  day.  Making  the 
biggest  hit  were  the  pushcarts — les 
chariots,  as  the  French  call  them — 
and  the  prewrapped  meats.  Some 
women  liked  the  transparent  wrap- 
ping, some  didn't;  but  as  one  young 
Frenchwoman  said — "it's  better  this 
way,  and  cheaper."  For  nearly  every- 

Left,  though  basically  the  same  as  a  U. 
this  French  one  features  such  things  as  I 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


West  Germany's 
Frozen-Food 
Industry 

has  tripled  its  output 
during  its  first  3 
years  of  existence. 


By  Gisela  Gelderblom 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attache  Office 
Bonn.  Germany 


An  American  housewife  shopping 
in  an  average  West  German  grocer)' 
store  would  find  many  similarities  to 
her  own  favorite  grocer)'.  She  would 
also  notice  several  interesting  differ- 
ences— for  example,  a  large  selection 
of  domestic  and  foreign  wines  and 
brandies.  She  would  notice  especial- 
ly the  limited  choice  or  even  the  ab- 
sence of  frozen  foods.  Though  most 
of  the  130,000  German  delicatessen 
and  grocer)'  stores  offer  a  variety  of 
canned  foods  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, including  specialties  from  far- 
away countries,  there  are  at  present 
only  about  15,000  deep  freeze  units 
in  German  food  stores. 

What  our  American  shopper  would 
not  know,  though,  is  that  the  young 
frozen-food  industry  of  West  Ger- 
many has  tripled  its  sales  in  its  first 
3  years  of  existence.  If  it  maintains 
this  rapid  rate  of  growth,  a  house- 
wife visiting  Germany  a  few  years 
from  now  will  probably  find  in  many 
grocery  stores  a  frozen-food  depart- 
ment not  far  different  from  the  one 
she  patronizes  at  home. 

How  did  it  happen  that  West  Ger- 
many, a  highly  industrialized,  pro- 
gressive country  that  experienced  an 
economic  boom  after  World  War  II, 
made  such  a  late  start  in  an  industry 
that    has    been    flourishing    in  the 


The  younger  housewives  of  West  Ger- 
many are  boosters  for  the  frozen-food 
industry,  which  is  new  since  the  war. 

United  States  for  more  than  30  years? 
A  short  answer  to  this  question  is  not 
easy  to  give.  Without  doubt,  the 
main  reason  has  been  the  war  and  the 
years  of  food  shortage  and  money  in- 
flation that  followed,  for  shortly  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out,  the  frozen- 
food  industry  seemed  ready  to  devel- 
op, although  not  on  a  large  scale. 
Afterward,  relatively  high  prices,  dis- 
tribution difficulties,  and  strongly  en- 
trenched consumption  habits  also 
helped  hold  back  progress. 

A  New  Start 

Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  1955, 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  es- 
tablishing a  frozen-food  industry  in 
Germany  was  made.  Frozen  food  once 
again  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
circles  concerned,  mainly  through  dis- 
cussions in  the  German  fish  industry 
on  the  subject  of  frozen  fish  and 
through  a  conference  on  the  deep 
freezing  of  food  in  general,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  OEEC. 

Soon  Germany's  refrigeration  indus- 
try, its  food  retailer  associations,  and 
its  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  in- 
dustry showed  interest  and  expressed 
willingness  to  cooperare.  Since  a 
moderate  number  of  frozen- food  proc- 
essing facilities  had  meanwhile  been 
rebuilt,  the  two  major  problems  still 


This  obviously  satisfied  customer  il- 
lustrates the  trend  toward  year-round 
consumption  ef  ice  cream  in  Germany. 

to  be  solved  were  the  creation  of  gen- 
uine consumer  interest  and  demand 
and  the  development  of  "deep  freeze 
chains;"  that  is,  the  securing  of  low 
temperatures  for  the  frozen  product 
all  the  way  from  plant  to  consumer. 

The  new  industry  made  a  down-to- 
earth  approach  to  both  these  problems 
by  running  a  large-scale  test  of  dis- 
tribution and  sales  in  the  Cologne- 
Bonn  area  between  March  and  August 
1956.  This  idea  was  stimulated  by 
impressions  gained  at  the  Cologne 
International  Food  Fair  in  the  previ- 
ous October.  The  area  chosen  is  heavi- 
ly populated. 

While  the  test  was  underway,  the 
need  for  continuing  efficient  and  well- 
organized  promotion  became  appar- 
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enr.  This  realization  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Working  Committee  for  a 
German  Deep  Freeze  Chain  in  1956. 

The  Cologne-Bonn  test  was  de- 
signed to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  na- 
tion wide  pattern  for  the  marketing 
of  frozen  food.  Its  evaluation  revealed 
the  following  facts: 

•  Poultry  and  salt-water  fish  are  like- 
ly to  become  the  backbone  of  Ger- 
many's frozen-food  trade.  During 
recent  years,  demand  for  these  items 
has  developed  rapidly,  especially  in 
areas  where  production  in  the  non- 
frozen  form  is  not  of  high  quality.  In 
addition,  the  test  showed  that  poultry 
and  salt-water  fish  have  practically  no 
seasonal  ups  and  downs  in  demand. 

•  Sales  of  frozen  vegetables  do  tend 
to  vary  with  the  seasons;  still,  they 
will  remain  the  best-known  items  for 
some  time  to  come.  Consumers  have 
become  fully  aware  of  their  advan- 
tages over  canned  vegetables,  particu- 
larly since  prices  are  similar. 

•  The  ample  supply  of  fresh  fruit 
the  year  round  somewhat  limits  the 
market  for  frozen  fruit  in  Germany. 
Nevertheless,  frozen  strawberries,  de- 
spite their  relatively  high  price,  are 
proving  to  be  a  bestseller  among  the 
frozen  fruits.  Though  still  considered 
a  luxury,  they  are  a  most  welcome 
contribution  to  a  festive  wintertime 
meal  in  many  a  German  home. 

•  Ice  cream  sales  are  still  mostly 
limited  to  the  warm  months.  How- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  a  trend 
toward  a  year-round  demand. 

•  For  ready-to-serve  meals  and  meats 
other  than  poultry,  supply  and  demand 
are  still  very  small. 

Trade  Expanding  Rapidly 

Data  compiled  by  the  Working 
Committee  show  that  15,000  metric 
runs  of  frozen  food  were  sold  during 
1958 — about  3  times  as  much  as  3 
years  ago.  Of  this,  poultry  accounted 
for  5,000,  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
5,000,  fish  for  2,000,  ice  cream  for 
1,500,  and  other  foods  such  as  meat 
and  ready-to-serve  meals  for  1,500. 

The  number  of  food  stores  offering 
frozen  food  has  increased  along  with 
production.  West  Germany  had  only 
20  frozen-food  producers  and  20 
wholesalers  3  years  ago;  today  the 
producers  number  45  and  the  whole- 
salers  155.    Commercial  deep-freeze 


storage  space  amounts  to  about  7  mil- 
lion cubic  feet. 

The  Rural  Consumer 

German  farm  families,  often  con- 
sidered highly  conservative,  have 
shown  by  their  own  practices  that  they 
think  freezing  food  is  good  business. 
Before  Germany  had  any  postwar  fro- 
zen-food industry  to  speak  of,  com- 
munity cold-storage  lockers  were  com- 
mon in  many  rural  areas;  at  present 
there  are  5,500  such  installations.  This 
labor-saving  method  of  preserving 
food,  and  the  fresh  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct, attracted  the  hard-working  Ger- 
man farm  wife.  There  are  now  some 
30,000  deep-freeze  units  on  farms. 

Outlook 

West  Germany's  frozen-food  indus- 
try has  bright  prospects.  The  new  ver- 
sion of  the  German  Food  Law,  pro- 
viding for  strict  control  of  rhe  use  of 
chemical  preservatives  and  coloring, 
is  very  likely  to  stimulate  the  market- 
ing of  frozen  products,  which  require 
no  chemical  additives.  And  there  is 
increasing  consumer  demand  for 
wholesome,  high-quality,  labor-saving 
food  products — requirements  that  fro- 
zen foods  fulfill. 

For  some  time,  only  a  comparative- 
ly small  number  of  German  house- 
holds will  own  large  refrigerators 
with  deep  freeze  compartments.  But 
this  fact  is  of  secondary  importance, 
for  the  average  German  housewife  is 
used  to  buying  food  in  small  amounts. 

Many  problems  are  yet  to  be  solved. 
There  is  immediate  need  for  promo- 
tional work  in  the  educational  and 
technical  fields.  Many  wholesalers 
and  retailers  still  have  to  be  informed 
and  trained  on  the  proper  handling, 
storing,  and  display  of  frozen  food. 
The  deep  freeze  chain  must  be  ex- 
panded and  its  weak  links  strength- 
ened. Only  when  full  cooperation  has 
been  attained  from  the  commodity 
trades,  the  transportation  agencies, 
and  the  refrigeration  industry,  will 
the  German  consumer  be  assured  of 
a  continuous  supply  of  high-quality 
frozen  products.  At  that  point,  the 
frozen-food  industry  is  likely  to  move 
ahead  still  faster  through  an  expan- 
sion of  domestic  output,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  items  handled,  and 
the  development  of  imports. 


International  Dairy  Standards 

( Continued  from  page  11) 

designated,  advertised,  or  presented  in 
any  way  which  might  lead  the  pur- 
chaser or  consumer  to  believe  it  is  such 
a  product.  Products  that  might  confuse 
the  consumer  must  bear  the  words 
"imitation"  in  front  of  the  name,  as  in 
"imitation  cream,"  or  must  carry  a  dis- 
tinctive name  and/or  description  show- 
ing the  true  nature  of  the  principal  raw 
materials  used. 

The  meeting  did  not  accept  "filled 
milk"  as  a  correct  designation.  But  it 
did  accept  "margarine"  and  "vanaspati" 
(vegetable-fat  ghee-type  product  of 
the  Middle  East),  since  no  confusion 
could  arise  from  their  use. 

The  committee  approved  two  rec- 
ommended standards.  One  was  for 
butter — 80  percent  milk  fat,  not  more 
than  2  percent  nonfat  milk  solids,  and 
not  more  than  16  percent  water.  Even 
if  national  legislation  permits  a  water 
content  of  more  than  16  percent,  the 
limit  when  the  butter  enters  interna- 
tional trade  will  be  18  percent,  so 
stated  on  the  label.  The  United  States 
by  Federal  law  has  only  a  milk  fat  re- 
quirement of  not  over  80  percent, 
though  all  the  other  major  exporting 
countries  have  the  double  component 
standard.  However,  the  major  import- 
er, the  United  Kingdom,  has  a  single 
standard  requiring  not  over  16  percent 
water. 

The  other  approved  standard  was  for 
milk  fat,  butter  fat,  or  butter  oil  (an- 
hydrous)— not  less  than  99-3  percent 
butter  fat  and  not  more  than  0.5  per- 
cent water. 

Proposed  standards  for  dried  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  and  sweetened  con- 
densed milk,  not  given  final  approval 
by  the  committee,  were  as  follows:  Dry 
whole  milk,  not  less  than  26  percent 
fat  by  weight  and  not  more  than  5 
percent  water  (if  destined  for  food 
manufacture,  it  may  contain  less  than 
26  percent  but  not  less  than  24  percent 
fat  and  be  designated  "milk  powder" 
or  "dried  milk");  partly  skimmed  milk, 
between  1.5  percent  and  24  percent 
fat,  with  the  percentage  declared,  and 
not  more  than  5  percent  water;  nonfat 
dry  milk,  not  more  than  1.5  percent 
fat  and  not  more  than  5  percent  water; 
evaporated  milk,  not  less  than  7.5  per- 
cent fat  and  not  less  than  25  percent 
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U.S.  Wheat  Growers  Aid  Bombay  School 


Western-style  bakery — To  train  Indian  bakers  to  provide  better  bread,  rolls,  and 
other  wheat  products  for  the  country's  canteens,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  U.S. 
wheat  growers,  through  their  organization  Wheat  Associates,  are  helping  the 
Bombay  College  of  Catering  and  Institutional  Management  enlarge  its  kitchen 
and  baking  equipment. 

Here  Mrs.  L.  Munshi,  the  college  president,  receives  the  first  check  from  Ivan 
Packard,  Washington  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  while  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Attache,  Clarence  Eskildsen.  Wayne  Gentry  of  Wheat  Associates,  and  the  school's 
board  of  directors  look  on.  This  is  the  only  school  of  its  type  in  India. 


milk  solids;  evaporated  skimmed  milk, 
not  less  than  20  percent  milk  solids; 
sweetened  condensed  milk,  not  less 
than  8  percent  fat  and  not  less  than  28 
percent  milk  solids;  sweetened  con- 
densed skimmed  milk,  not  less  than 
24  percent  milk  solids. 

The  committee  asked  FAO  member 
governments  to  review  the  approved 
code,  consider  the  approved  product 
standards  for  butter  and  butter  oil,  and 
make  further  detailed  comments  on  the 
draft  standards  for  dried,  evaporated, 
and  sweetened  condensed  milk.  Thev 
are  to  advise  FAO  s  Director-General 
by  October  31  whether  they  intend  to 
apply  the  code. 

The  introduction  to  the  code  of 
principles  recognizes  that  a  Federal 
government  cannot  force  individual 
State  or  Provincial  governments  to 
adopt  the  code  or  standards;  but  the 
committee  has  asked  that  these  pro- 
visions be  referred  to  appropriate  State 
officials,  with  a  request  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  complying.  Govern- 
ments can  accept  the  code  without  ac- 
cepting individual  standards,  though 
the  committee  hopes  for  "earnest  and 
sympathetic  consideration"  of  the  stand- 
ards also.  The  code  is  not,  however, 
intended  to  affect  the  use  of  more 
rigorous  standards  under  domestic  law. 

This  work  will  continue  to  be  of 
major  importance  to  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  world's  top  dairy  producers. 
The  IDF,  which  did  the  preliminary 
work  on  the  code  and  standards,  will 
continue  this  activity  and  forward  its 
work  to  FAO. 

The  activity  of  the  FAO  committee 
of  dairy  experts,  on  which  the  United 
States  is  represented,  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  world  trade  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts. And  through  its  participation  in 
this  committee's  work,  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment, in  behalf  of  the  U.S.  dairy 
industry,  can  assure  maximum  con- 
sideration for  the  U.S.  viewpoint. 

GATT  Reviews  Trade 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 
France,  in  the  consultations,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  studying  measures 
to  progressively  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion, including  bilateralism.  It  gave  no 
indication  of  the  timing  or  scope  of 
new  moves.  It  did,  however,  liberalize 
imports  of  summer  oranges  from  all 
sources  from  June  15  to  September  30. 


Later  Progress 

The  first  week  after  the  Fourteenth 
Session  closed,  New  Zealand  announced 
a  revised  import  program  for  1959. 
This  will  permit  increases  for  several 
agricultural  imports:  15  percent  for 
dried  fruit,  including  prunes,  raisins, 
and  apricots;  25  percent  for  rice;  and 
25  for  flower  seeds.  Also,  the  licensing 
of  oranges  and  soybean  and  linseed 
oils  will  be  more  liberal. 

On  May  30,  Italy  further  reduced  its 
discrimination  against  dollar  imports, 
appreciably  raising  the  overall  percent- 
age of  liberalization.  Agricultural  items 
newly  liberalized  include  these:  Broken 
rice;  dried  albumin;  guts,  bladders,  and 
stomachs;  certain  prepared  foods  made 
from  cereals;  and  eggs,  except  sweet- 
ened shelled  whole  eggs  and  sweetened 


yolk.  Unfortunately,  Italy's  list  of  items 
still  subject  to  license  includes  a  num- 
ber of  agricultural  products  that  are  of 
major  interest  to  U.S.  exports. 

Despite  these  recent  actions,  large 
areas  of  discrimination  and  quantita- 
tive import  controls  still  remain.  It 
is  towards  the  lowering  of  these  trade 
barriers  that  GATT  is  now  directing 
a  major  part  of  its  efforts.  As  their 
general  economic  position  improves, 
more  and  more  countries  will  be  urged 
to  take  other  steps  toward  removing 
discrimination  and  relaxing  import 
controls  generally  during  the  rest  of 
1959  and  during  I960.  These  moves 
to  relax  nontariff  trade  barriers  take  on 
added  significance  in  the  face  of  a  new 
round  of  GATT  tariff  negotiations  due 
to  begin  in  September  of  I960. 
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PRODUCTION 
NEWS 

Australia  has  produced  an  all- 
time  record  tobacco  crop  this  year. 
Prices  for  the  1  4.8-million-pound 
flue-cured  crop  are  reported  to  be 
satisfactory  so  far.  The  minimum 
quantity  of  domestic  leaf  required 
for  manufacturing  cigarettes  and 
smoking  tobacco  was  raised  in 
July,  however,  and  will  be  raised 
further  in  July  1960.  Australia  is 
an  important  market  for  U.S.  flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

Colombia's  output  of  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  and  beans  has  risen 
substantially,  in  part  as  a  result  of 
an  intensive  seed-improvement 
campaign  in  effect  since  1953. 
Improved  wheat  varieties  are 
yielding  22  bushels  per  acre  com- 
pared with  1  2  bushels  for  common 
varieties.  Output  from  improved 
potato  seed  is  double  that  of  ordi- 
nary seed.  And  improved  corn  and 
bean  seed  are  helping  to  produce 
substantially  larger  crops. 

Cuba  has  allotted  $3  million  to 
form  cooperatives  to  produce 
staked  fomafoes  for  export.  Equip- 
ment and  facilities  will  be  pur- 
chased from  a  former  U.S.  grower, 
and  production  and  marketing  will 
be  supervised  by  an  experienced 
U  S.  tomato  farmer.  The  United 
States  is  the  biggest  buyer  of 
Cuba's  tomatoes. 

No  fiber  flax  will  be  grown  in 
Northern  Ireland  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history. 
Never  a  major  producer,  Ireland 
has  been  growing  less  and  less  flax 
in  recent  years,  and  increasingly 
depending  on  imports  from  conti- 
nental Europe  for  production  of 
its  world-famous  Irish  linen.  In 
other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, flax  output  has  ceased  also. 
The  reasons  include  competition 
from  manmade  fibers,  decreased 
markets  for  linen  goods,  price 
competition  from  lower-wage  tex- 
tile countries,  and  the  ending  of 
government  subsidies  to  growers. 


Czech  Government  To  Pay 
Farmers  Higher  Prices 

To  boost  farm  output  and  end,  if 
possible,  the  lag  in  production  that 
has  gone  on  for  almost  10  years,  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party's  Cen- 
tral Committee  has  promised  the 
country's  farmers  higher  prices  for 
their  products. 

According  to  an  announcement  on 
the  Prague  radio  in  June,  the  multiple 
price  system  will  be  done  away  with 
and  a  unified  single-price  system  put 
into  effect.  Under  the  double-price 
system  farmers  received  one  price  for 
compulsory  deliveries  and  higher 
prices  for  production  above  quotas. 
But  this  system  did  not  spur  farmers 
to  increase  production.  The  new  in- 
ducement involves  a  general  price  in- 
crease of  14.7  percent. 

The  Central  Committee  has  also 
ordered  a  15-30  percent  cut  in  the 
cost  of  farm  machinery  and  a  cut  in 
electricity  costs,  to  increase  farm  in- 
vestment. Other  steps  to  increase  pro- 
duction include  the  elimination  of 
uneconomic  collective  farms  in  moun- 
tainous regions  and  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  production  planning.  Also, 
collectives  are  to  be  permitted  to  ne- 
gotiate their  own  deliveries  with  the 
National  County  Committees. 

Promoting  Cotton 

( Continued  from  page  5 ) 

made  possible  by  P.L.  480. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  joint  industry  pro- 
grams have  stimulated  private  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  abroad  to  invest 
an  additional  $10  million  annually  in 
research  and  promotion  to  expand 
cotton  sales.  Thus,  the  foreign  return 
contribution  is  already  more  than  S 1 0 
for  every  SI  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  supplies.  Furthermore,  the 
foreign  industry  groups  cooperating 
with  CO  have  stretched  the  cotton- 
selling  season  from  summer  to  the 
whole  year  and  have  put  sales  pres- 
sure on  a  dozen  cotton  products  that 
never  had  it  before.  The  result  has 
been  the  largest  volume  of  industry 
promotion  abroad  for  cotton. 

hi  Italy,  for  example,  the  increase 
in  textile  industry  advertising  for 
cotton  has  been  so  great  that  five  lead- 
ing  textile   firms   were   honored  by 


Cotton  Council  International's  cotton 
cooperator,  the  Italian  Cotton  Insti- 
tute, for  their  outstanding  service. 
Three  of  these  mills  had  never  done 
any  cotton  advertising  before  1958. 
In  France,  there  are  six  mills  that  have 
just  started  promotion  work  and  are 
spending  10  times  as  much  as  Cotton 
Council  International's  cooperator,  the 
French  Cotton  Syndicate.  And  in  Ja- 
pan, textile  promotion  by  the  "Big 
Ten"  cotton  spinners  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  program  started. 
The  10  spinners  are  investing  in  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8  times  the  cost  of  CCl's  pro- 
gram in  Japan. 

Cooperative  promotion  and  market 
research  programs  are  also  beginning 
to  arouse  much  interest  in  other  areas. 
When  making  advance  arrangements 
for  the  round-the-world  trip  of  the 
1959  Maid  of  Cotton,  CCI  found  far 
more  interest  than  expected  in  cotton 
and  cotton  promotion  all  across  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia.  Negotiations 
are  nearing  completion  for  limited  pro- 
grams, beginning  with  market  research, 
in  the  Philippines. 

Outlook  Optimistic 

By  infusing  new  spirit  into  the  cot- 
ton industry  around  the  world  the 
market  development  programs  are 
changing  attitudes  of  defeatism  to  op- 
timism. This  past  year  the  economic 
recession  temporarily  retarded  upward 
trends  in  cotton  consumption.  Still, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  coun- 
tries with  cooperative  promotion  pro- 
grams, cotton  has  suffered  relatively 
less  than  other  fibers  and  some  prod- 
ucts are  even  making  gains.  Textile 
leaders  in  these  countries  attribute  som: 
of  this  to  market  development  work. 

Certainly,  the  importance  of  this 
work  to  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  is  ob- 
vious. Raising  world  per  capita  con- 
sumption a  little  more,  or  a  little 
faster,  would  add  tremendous  poten- 
tial to  our  overseas  markets.  An  in- 
crease of  just  2  pounds  per  person — 
equal  to  a  pair  of  overalls  or  a  sheet 
— would  require  an  additional  10  mil- 
lion bales  per  year  just  to  meet  this 
demand.  With  increasing  population 
and  rising  incomes  all  over  the  world, 
the  future  should  be  bright  indeed  for 
cotton  products  in  general  and  for 
U.S.  cotton  exports  in  particular. 
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Russians  and  British  Foresee 
Greater  Trade  Under  Pact 

The  5-year  trade  agreement  signed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
this  spring  contains  several  items  of 
interest  to  agriculture. 

Exports  from  Russia  to  Britain  will 
fall  into  two  main  classes.  First,  tradi- 
tional goods  on  open  general  license, 
including  grain,  timber,  and  flax;  sec- 
ond, goods  formerly  under  quota  or  not 
traded  at  all,  such  as  canned  salmon, 
caviar,  and  vodka.  The  quantities  of 
grain  are  not  specified.  But  in  the 
recent  past,  Russia's  grain  exports  to 
Britain  have  not  been  large;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  year  ending  June  1958 
— the  latest  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able^— they  were  a  little  over  2  million 
bushels  of  wheat  plus  some  barley. 

Russia's  imports  from  Britain  will 
include  capital  equipment  for  making 
chemicals  and  sugar  and  for  processing 
food.  The  British  will  also  get  new 
quotas  for  some  export  specialties  such 
as  clothing,  hosiery,  and  footwear. 

Under  the  agreement,  British  firms 
selling  to  Russia  can  use  the  British 
Government's  regular  facilities  for 
guaranteeing  export  credit,  through  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  means  that  a 
British  firm  with  a  Soviet  customer 
desiring  credit  may  borrow  the  funds 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  relend 
them  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

Little  more  than  a  fourth  of  Soviet 
trade  last  year  was  with  the  Free  World. 
For  most  Free  World  countries,  this 
commerce  was  statistically  insignificant. 
But  for  some,  like  Finland  and  Iceland, 
it  formed  an  important  and  relatively 
large  share  of  their  total  foreign  trade. 

Last  year,  total  Soviet  exports  to 
Britain  amounted  to  SI 59  million;  im- 
ports from  Britain,  to  something  be- 
tween S70  million  and  S84  million. 
Both  sides  predict  sizable  increases  in 
trade,  a  prospect  being  studied  by  many 
Western  governments  and  businessmen. 


Colombia  Removes  Ban  On 
Breeding  Animal  Imports 

Colombia,  to  stimulate  its  livestock 
industry',  has  removed  the  Import  ban 
on  most  classes  of  breeding  stock.  The 
restrictions  on  female  breeding  cattle, 
however,  remain  in  effect. 

Breeding  animals  now  permitted 
entry  are  pedigreed  horses  and  mares, 
asses,  bulls  and  bull  calves,  hogs,  and 
all  types  of  goats  and  sheep.  All  im- 
ports require  prior  approval  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  regarding 
their  pedigrees.  The  action  should  in- 
crease U.S.  sales  of  breeding  animals 
to  Colombia. 

Morocco  Raises  Prices  Of 
Imported  Tobacco  Products 

In  a  move  to  conserve  foreign  ex- 
change and  to  encourage  the  use  of 
domestic  leaf,  the  Moroccan  Govern- 
ment has  raised  the  prices  of  many 
imported  tobacco  products. 

The  first  action,  raising  the  price 
of  some  imported  cigarette  brands 
about  20  percent,  primarily  affected 
those  of  French,  Algerian,  and  Italian 
origin.  Later,  prices  of  other  imported 
tobacco  products  were  increased,  in- 
cluding some  U.S.  brands  of  cigarillos. 
smoking  tobacco,  and  cigarettes. 

Hong  Kong  May  Up  Imports 
Of  U.S.  Poultry  and  Eggs 

Recent  reports  from  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong  show  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  an  increasing  mar- 
ket there  for  U.S.  poultry  and  eggs. 
Curtailment  of  supplies  from  Main- 
land China  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
shortage  of  poultry  meat,  hatching 
eggs,  and  baby  chicks.  And  prices  for 
all  three  have  risen  substantially. 

Day-old  chicks  imported  from  Ja- 
pan, Singapore,  and  Thailand  have 
not  found  favor  with  local  poultry 
keepers  and  a  number  of  them  have 


set  up  their  own  breeding  flocks  to 
meet  domestic  demand. 

The  United  States  shipped  over  2 
million  pounds  of  fresh  and  canned 
poultry  to  Hong  Kong  in  1957,  but 
sales  to  this  market  dropped  to  less 
than  500,000  pounds  in  1958.  The 
United  States  has  also  exported  small 
quantities  of  egg  products  and  several 
thousand  baby  chicks  to  Hong  Kong 
in  the  last  2  years. 

Ceylon  Revises  Duty 
On  Tea  for  Export 

The  export  duty  on  Ceylon's  tea  has 
undergone  changes  which  will  aid  pro- 
ducers of  low-priced  teas.  Previously, 
each  pound  of  tea  was  subject  to  the 
same  export  duty  regardless  of  the 
price  it  brought  at  auction.  Under  the 
new  system,  export  duties  will  be 
determined  by  the  selling  price  of  the 
tea.  For  example,  tea  selling  below 
the  equivalent  of  39  cents  a  pound 
will  be  taxed  7  cents,  whereas  the 
levy  on  tea  selling  at  68  cents  or  over 
will  be  22  cents. 

Indonesia  Tightens 
l.rsport  Controls 

The  role  of  private  business  in 
Indonesia's  agricultural  trade  is  di- 
minishing. In  a  recent  move,  imports 
of  nine  important  consumer  items 
have  been  placed  under  direct  govern- 
ment control.  Agricultural  products 
included  in  the  list  are  raw  cotton, 
weaving  yarn,  textiles,  jute,  and  flour. 
Imports  of  cloves,  some  cotton  tex- 
tiles, and  fertilizers  were  already  con- 
trolled. The  government  has  ap- 
pointed nine  companies  to  handle  all 
imports  of  the  controlled  commodities. 

Ecuador  and  Colombia 
Sign  Trade  Agreement 

Ecuador  and  Colombia  recently 
signed  an  agreement  for  technical  and 
economic  cooperation  in  industry  and 
agriculture.  The  agreement  will  also 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  common  market 
between  the  two  countries,  who  are 
considering  the  possibility  of  inviting 
other  countries — especially  Venezuela 
■ — to  join  them.  The  rewording  of 
customs  tariffs  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  first  positive  results. 
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Australia  Accelerates  Trade 
Promotion  in  U.K.  Market 

Australia  has  earmarked  the  equiva- 
lent of  $2.8  million  for  promoting  its 
products  in  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing 1959-60,  an  increase  of  more  than 
a  half  million  dollars  over  the  1958- 
59  budget.  Specific  farm  products  en- 
dorsed in  the  program  are  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  apples  and  pears,  meats, 
eggs,  dairy  products,  and  wine. 

Funds  for  the  current  trade  promo- 
tion campaign  will  come  from  contri- 
butions by  the  government  and  trade. 

Kenya  Purchases 
New  Zealand  Sheep 

Kenya  recently  bought  about  1,300 
sheep  from  New  Zealand.  The  ship- 
ment— the  first  of  its  size — consisted 
of  Corriedale  and  Romney  Marsh  ewes 
and  lambs  for  breeding  stock.  They 
were  brought  to  Kenya  to  upgrade- 
native  flocks  in  the  colony. 

There  are  about  5  million  sheep  in 
Kenya,  most  of  them  of  rather  poor 
quality.  The  hardy  Corriedale  breed, 
which  was  developed  in  New  Zealand, 
is  a  good  mutton  producer  and  has  a 
heavy  coarse  fleece.  Kenya  produces 
both  mutton  and  wool  for  home  use, 
but  it  exports  some  sheep  skins. 


Sweden  Lowers  Duties 
On  Cattle  and  Meat 

Sweden  has  reduced  certain  duties 
on  imports  of  live  cattle  and  meat  in 
an  effort  to  offset  shortages  and  keep 
domestic  prices  down.  Items  affected 
are  beef  quarters  and  sides,  reduced 
from  7.25  cents  to  6  cents  a  pound; 
live  mature  cattle,  4.5  cents  to  3-5 
cents;  and  various  meat  cuts,  12  to 
10.5  cents  a  pound. 

Denmark  To  Discontinue 
Export  Incentive  System 

The  dollar  export  incentive  arrange- 
ment in  effect  in  Denmark  since  Au- 
gust 1952  will  be  gradually  discon- 
tinued over  the  next  3  years.  Under 
the  premium  dollar  plan,  exports  of 
Danish  products  to  the  United  States 
have  been  receiving  a  bonus  of  10 
percent  on  all  dollars  earned. 

Danish  producers  of  canned  hams 
have  strongly  opposed  discontinuing 
the  arrangement.  They  have  devel- 
oped a  considerable  market  for  their 
products  in  the  United  States  and  fear 
that  without  subsidies  they  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Canada,  as  well  as  those  of 
U.S.  producers.    In  1958,  the  United 


States  bought  over  32  million  pounds 
of  Danish  canned  hams  and  shoulders, 
and  in  the  first  3  months  of  1959, 
U.S.  imports  reached  over  8  million 
pounds. 

Angola's  Wheat  Imports  May 
Shift  From  Flour  to  Grain 

Angola,  desiring  to  shift  its  wheat 
imports  from  flour  to  grain,  is  com- 
pleting a  new  modern  flour  mill  near 
Luanda.  Angola's  annual  wheat  needs 
total  about  27,000  metric  tons,  of 
which  it  produces  less  than  half.  In 
1957,  the  country  imported  about 
15,000  tons  of  wheat  flour,  largely 
from  the  United  States. 

Uruguay  May  Buy 
U.S.  Tallow 

Some  Uruguay  soap  manufacturers 
are  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
tallow  to  augment  their  short  supplies. 
Reduced  cattle  slaughter  during  early 
1959  is  responsible  for  the  shortage, 
which  is  so  marked  that  some  soap 
factories  have  had  to  use  vegetable 
oils.  To  complicate  the  situation, 
many  consumers  are  switching  to 
vegetable  oils  because  lard,  too,  is  in 
short  supply  and  lard  prices  are  rising. 
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